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There was living in 1786 at Brescia, a Count Viteleschi, a most) 
singular man, and whose energy seemed to belong to.the middle 
ages. All that I have heard of him announced him to be a chaiac- 
ter similar to that of Castruccio Castracani. As he was only a pri- 
vate individual, his character showed itself in dissipating his fortane 
in the most extraordinary way, committing a thousand follies to please 
the woman that he loved, and killing his rivals. As he was one day 
walking with his mistress, a man happened to look at her: “© Cast 
down your eyes,” cried Viteleschi; the man continuing to look at 
her, Viteleschi shot him on the spot. 
looked upon but as peccadilloes in a rich patrician; but Viteleschi | 
Laving killed a distunt relation of the noble Venetian family of Bra- i's Way extensively through the country. A crowd of daring writers 
gadin, was arrested and thrown into the famous prison at Venice, | from whose pens every drop that fell was the venom of atheism and 
nearthe ponte dei sospiri Vitcleschi, who was a very handsome | aparcly, were labouring to pebvert the public into general cebeition 
man, and not devoid of eloquence, set about se ducing the jailor’s | ue@ess had made them ing«-bent; and the country was filled wath al- 
wife. The jailor suspecting the intrigue, loaded him with inons — | mosttie open array of revel | The connexion with France was pal. 
Viteleschi, though in confinement. in chains nud without money, | pable; for every hue of terapest in that troubled sky there wasa 
evon succeeded in interesting his persecutor, though a jailor and jea-, corresyonding reflection in oer own; we had the fetes, the societies 
jous. This man used to pass two hours every day with his prisoner. | and tee spiritof France; every burst of strange fire from the wilt 
On one occasion Viteleschi said to him, ‘ What torments me most 
is, that whilst i am here rotting in chains, my enemy is strutting | 
«bout Brescia. Oh, if f could but kill him and then die” These | 
fine sentiments touched the jailor, who said to him, “I will give ypu 
your liberty for fapy days ” The Covntefell updn bis neck, and u% io” Sa imoment 
cue following Friday evening quitted the prison. A goudola passed 
him to Mestre, wheve a sediola with relays awaited him. He arrived “Woman to the waist and fair, 
ot Brescia at three o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday, and took his | But ending foul in many a scaly fold.” 
post near the church-door. As his enemy came out from vespers, he | F " 
stretched him dead with a shot from a carbine  Notone of the by- 
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which all the sensitiveness of a cammercial people was alive, the na- 
tion would hive trusted to ayo of.er man. But they tollowed Pitt 
with the profoundest reliance. They honored his matchiess under- 
standing ; bet they bonvred more the lofty principl: and pure love of 
country, that they felt te be incapable of deception. “Lhe British 
minister fufmed a class by himself. [le was the leader, not only of 
Eaelish Counsel, but of European. He stood on an elevation ta 
which no man before him had ascended. He fougnt the battle of the 
werld unt) the moment wihren the struggle was to be chanzed inte 
victory; he died in the night of Europe, but it was when the night 
Was on the verge of dawn. If it could ever be said of a minister, 
that he concentrated in himself the mind aud beroic heart of an em 
pige, thathe was at onee the spitit and the arm of a mighty people, 
Pitt was that man ”’, 


“AND 
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overow horizon: every wotee@ af ils fantastic aud merciless revel: 
ties fend an echo on our shore 

‘Pike avoses lis whole life had bern ap unconscious preparation 
Llis eae: ty 





‘‘ His Parliamentary life nad deeply acquainted bim with the hollow- 


: “ i . ness and gtimace, the selfish disinterestednuess, and the prolfiigate 
standers thonght of arresting Count Viteleschi, who calmly returned , 4 a eg ; ihe 
. : | purity of faction; aud aroed in paueply, he took the fieid. He 


adauaes oF Wields Peso oars a anh gt ema: yormes = | moved ammug the whole praltiude of querulous and malignant au- 
Count Viteleschi was brought before them, scarcely able to bold him- thorship agiant among pigianies, he smote thei Babel into the dasi, 
; ’ 6 * Pintle : . he left thea without a proselyte or a nae. fils eloquence, the finest 
self up, so enfeebled was he by confinement. On the accusation | thes tnd ’ : ; 
: f : . ; € on 
etre, Satodi atire necaaeu cues \abadastnenaaaes | nificent fancy and profeuud philosophy, yet aoe deliberate, teo curi 
was the answer. ‘ Your excellencies know. however, that on San | 0% 8:7 Gevelspments, far Yhe eHypid daprnate o patie debate, 
day lest, the day of the murder, | was in the cursed prison; you here foun} its true region, ‘here might gather its sitength like cloud 
A : et. wen ; Ge on. > shook | 2" cloud, touched with eve: v glorious coiour of heaven, till it swell 
pow tis) 7 9 Delain at peatintdeen esse Viteleseti pee | ed into tempest, and poured down the torreuts and the thunders. No 
( g a 2 ‘ ae | " . , , = — > 4 ofl S “7 . irre 
count of the singularity of his character, and in a short time, ow: ig | wae — — prmyet tthe ok A ag ent on as a ai 44 
to this fresh murder, he was set at liberty. A year after, the jailor | ondodia ‘bbke sine * a Papel » adeall:: seBieie laine’ Gibith tiated iain 
received, through the hands of a priest, one hundred and eighty | : - : ‘ 
thousand Venetian lire, (about 90.000 frs.) the price of the sole re-| 
inaining anmortgaged property that Viteleschi possessed. This de- 
termined, impassioned, and extraordinary individual, whose lift 
. . . ‘ yr he 
woul make ¢ mot interesting volume, edo god old nese rampel_anathe tre. suumimons, which awoke then, filed ther 
“ie aa hi 4 . nneo of, Spirits wth the patriot arciour that in the Gay of battle made them 
lived concealed for Sheen days - ° chimney, for the Rs ope od invincibp. Seni too, made a ciass in himself. As a public writer 
watching his mistress, whom to his great joy he found faithfol. She looks Real : i \ Praga tgp? Orr Like [ 
was in the habit of receiving the visits of a rich young man who was h ne Ih, i.e — Pr — di ¥ ca ae ey 
enamoured of her, but whom she was desirous of securing as a hus- ,  Raah a ae ey Tee 7 ’ indian: Gobtend-a , 
band for her daughter, Viteleschi, convinced of her innoceuce, fr de oe ran sar epee prepared y-fovar per se yor tes ae 
dropped suddenly from the chimney, and said to the astonished young wos bo i agp bt - pore ee i tel ' o doodle vit odin, tee 
{ : ‘ ; _ or ; : ! > oH =e ‘ . ww > 
to do with aman af probity Anatherinmy place would have Killed] Fine had of Napoleon. Hii angaciy a4 hat England was the 
ter, made one of his retainers affect to be in articulo mortis, and send ora Seger a universal Genqeeyy ane Sea ra pee 
: ir the coniessor wi this same mistress ; the holy man having parta- eee “tee pao Rabi poe gas gre “tecaaade 
fr an set yray haeS aren ; : ‘ st it ify 
ne para Ficstonead tessa de chats. iy celiiioe Meendoad transcesded the noblest rivalry ina profession of talent and heroism 
bimself and repaired to the church, whither he knew his mistress His valsur and genius were meteor-like; they rose above ail, and 
was to go that day to make ber confession. threw ajsplendour upon all. His name was synouymous with victory. 
. He wasthe guiding star of the fleets of England. Each of his bat- 
a . ees ga . ‘ A tles would have been a tithe to immortaity; bat his last exploit, ia 
Pi sf BU RK E, NELSON AND W ELLINGTON. which the mere terrer of his name drove the enemy's fleet before him 
From the “ New Interpretation of the Apucalypse”’ by the through half the world. to be annihilate at rratalgar, has no paral- 
Rev. George Croly lel in the history of arms. Nelson, too, made a class by himself. 
Towards the close of the history, the writer adverts to the signal Emulatiin has never approached him. Ile swept the enemy’s last 
snecess which have characterized England during the late war, and ship from the sea; and. like bis two mighty compatriots, having done 
givesa passing sketch of each of the four pre-eminent public men by his work of glory, he died ! 
whom the couatry has been led to glory. " * The Spanish insurrection, in scarcely more than two years afler 
“Jn all the interpositions of Providence, the fewness of the instru- the deat: of Pittand Nelson, let ia livht upon the world. E:ngland 
ments is a distinguishing feature. In the commencement of the the conqueror of the seas, was called to be the leader of the armies 
great European conflict, a man stood at the head of English affairs, of Europe” Asoldier now arose, equal to this illustrious task. He, 
fitted, beyond ali bis predecessors, for the crisis— gifted with all the | 9°. hasmade a class by himself. But his praise must be left fo the 
qualities essential to the first rank in the conduct of empire—an elo- gratitude of his country, awed to the homage of the future 
quence singularly various, vivid and noble : 


ing. Tie nobles, the populace, the professions, the whole nation 


asicep; 





a fortitude of soul that | 
nothing could shake or surprise—a vigour and copiousness of re- idle human exultation in the exploits of England, but a justified and 
sources inexhaustible. But he had a still hizher ground of influence . hallowed feeling that our’ preservation has been the especial act of 
with the nation, in the unsullied honor and superiority to all the baser , Providedce; that a succession of silent miracles have been wrought 
objects of public life—the utter stainlessness of his mind and conduct for our safeguard; and that it is by the out-stretched hand of Heaven 
——the unquestionable purity of the zeal which burned in his bosom, that England has been lwarne unweunded through the mightiest of all 
as on an altar for the glory of England. The integrity of Pitt gave wars, awl has been fio asly raised to the summit of earthly power 
him a mastery over the national feeling that eould not have been won To this fhe most gior Gute €8 iumph ever given to the arm or counsel 
by the most brilliant faculties alone. Ju those great financial meas-'of man, woul! be triv’p.t: yet we eannot doubt that this protection 
ures, readered necessary by the new presaure of the time, and en has beea given, and (gar ots gift was forthe security of the trug re- 
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Adveotures of this kind were | “Another extraordinary intellect was summoned fora separate pur- | 
pose, scarcele less essential. The Revolutionary influence had made | 


and bhody rites that Repubtieagai«m had begay to celebrate flashed | 


p@iiical conwetens bud tbe him clam 
. . ‘ > ! 
evough tu democracy, to see of what if was nnvile, like Miltou’s Sin, 


land most fingular combination that the world has ever seen of imag: | 


Li in| 


The fictitous oracles, to which the people had listened as to wisdom | 
| unauswetable, were struck dumb in the momentof the true appear-' 


| frow theecottage to the throne, were awakened, as by the sound of a| 


** Thetrue conclusion to be drawn from such remembrances is no | 


(NEARLY OPPOSITE THE 
{ MEKCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 
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ligion, Contemplations like those may cheer us in the coming of that 
still sterver triai, which is already shaking the ground under every 
Continental throne. In the deepest ruin of the day of terror, the 
people of God will be serure, and alone secure. ‘The increased do- 
Mminion of the Church of England, over the remote depeudeneies of 
the Empire, withim these tew years, anu increase without compulsion, 
in the spirit of the.purest benevolence, and even already attended 
| with the brighest promise ot morals, Kuowledge. and the propagation 
tot’ the Gospel; the iicreased diligence amovg ourselves, in providing 
, for the public worship, by additional Churches, aud additional pro- 
| Nision for the religious knowledge of the people, are proois that the 
| Divine favour which raised, and has so long sustained the veuerable 
| establishment of this great Christian country, is not withdrawn; nay, 
‘that it has looked down with a more protecting eye, even on our own 
day, 

“ But, whatever shal! be the suf-rings of that fearful period, we 
| have the highest deciaration tiattiey shall be boundlessly repaid by 
ie Coming of the KisGpou er Gop ‘The descriptions of the Apoca- 
Inpse are veiled in the sywbolical language of yrapbecy, and are to 
be fully interpreted only by the event But im the Gospels and 
hypistles, there ave distinct indicaiious, though generally overlooked, 
(ob many circumstances of the future; a cuange in the buman na- 
‘tuve, in the social staie. in the intellectual capacity, in the nobler 
afftiions; the whole exaliing the Christian to a rank of power and 
acttal splendour, immevsarable by our present taculues, and pre. 
paring lin to be'an “ hew of God aud joiut heiv of Christ ;" in itself 
}a promise of uuimaginabce glory, ' 





EPUCATION ®@Y YOURS PHE PAPAL 
STA'TES. 
Confession being one of the principal instruments of the Papat 
| policy, the necessity of it has been caretuliy imprinted on the minds 
ot children from toeir earhest years; and as shame would operate 
with some as a pow orful motive for the conecalment of their sins 
the priests have invented a thousand lies to iersity those who Cine 
be teupted to hide auy of their weaknesses from them. Jt is in their 
sermons particularly Chat they urge the necessity of openness in the 
avowal of sin at the tribunal of penitence. One day when I wae in 
church, and the preacher was taiking of the sacrilege those commit: 
ted who withheld their faults, | hearda story which alarmed me so 
mach, that } would willingly have confessed not ouly my own faults 
but those of every one else, lest | should have subjected myself tothe 
‘punishment which, the preacher said, the siuner of whum be was 
speaking hid uodergone. I shall here relate the Story, as it serves 
| to givea sample of the impostures peated by the priests into the ears 
of youth, andis an illustration of the fully of the auditory that be- 
lieved in such a ridiculous tale, 

“ Tuavillage near Rome, lived a young man named Pelagio, whose 
exemplary conduct was most edifying to all the inhabitants. He ne- 
ver failed to altead mass throughout the year. {ie was coustant at 
confession, and Communion every week; and he never was seen in 
anger but when be heard some impious or blasphemous speech. He 
whipped himself, or administered another penitence daily ¢ he fasted 
every i riday + he bad @ particular devotion for the Virgin Mary aud 
several saints, and was, in short, such a person that he himself was 
esteemed @ saint upon earth; aud it he had not committed the enor- 
mous crine of COucealing from his coufessor a siv he had commi'ted 
he might have been sure that, alter his death, more paters would 
have been addressed to bim than he himself had ever repeated dur- 
ing his liletime, and more masses have been said in bis honour than 
he had ever beew present at. Pelagio had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with another young man, whose morals were not so pure 
ashisown. This sinner led the samt into sins: Pelagio could not 
resist the temptation, aud accordingly he sinned in thought. word, 
and deed. Ail this would have passed over, aud the worthy Pelagio 
would have gone quietly into Paradise, if he bad ouly confessed the 
sin he had commutted : tor it is not pretended that man does pot sin 
he is required mevely to avow his errors: it is beyond the power of 
man not to fall, but it is very easy for him to acknowledge his lapse. 
Lhe sins committed against the law of God may be forgiven, but ne- 
ver the sacrtiege of concealing them from the confessor against the 
precept of the Church, which commands us to reveal them. 

“ Pelagio, however, who had always been regarded as a saint, 
,and who never had had occasion to confess any mortal sin, felt a 
complete want of courage wheu he found himself compelled to de- 
clare to the contessor that he had committed one of those great crimes. 
which make the hair of saints stand on end; those sins on the com- 
mittal of which the devil is said to give a gvand entertainment in hell 
by way of testifying his satisfaction. Pelagio confessed himself se- 
veral times after his error: when he went to confess, it was always 
with the houest intention of declaring his sin; but the devil so wi- 
vidly represented to his mind the repreaches of the coufessor. and 
the opprobrium which would certainly fall on the sinner, that Pela- 
gio never found courage to acknowledge his guilt. He fell sich :~— 
death was approaching, and be sent for a confessor: if he had even 
at that hour contessed all, he wight have been saved: but the devil 
redoubled bis efforts im proportion as the terrors of hell darkened 
at the approach of death. In short, Pelagio died without having ex- 
piated his sin by auricular confession—the only way remaining of 


rendering the death of Jesus Christ salutagy.to him, After render~ 
ing his soul (@ the devil, he received & i aS and his 
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remains were left to the veneration of the public for twenty-four } large fires, for which fuel was found among the fences and palings 
hours before hisinterment. [Every one firmly believing that his soul | near, and set abvut preparing their eveving meal. That done, all 
had ascended to heaven, was anxious to approach the corpse, and | sat down; not with our usual noisy merriment, but to gaze in silence 
to touch it as if it had been arelique. The priests went to console | upon the conflagration which still proceeded. The hum of conver 
the young man’s father, and assured him that though he had lost a | sation which generally murmurs through the camp, was not heard 
son on earth be had gained one in heaven, who would eternally pray | to-night; those who spoke at all, spoke only in whispers, asif we 
for him there until he also should have quitted this vale of tears —|bad been guilty of some act which made us ashamed tw hear the 
The father, in order to reply to the consotations which these worthy | sound of our own voices, or were placed ina situation of extreme 
persons lavished on him, gave them money, that prayers and masses | peril. It was thus with us for full two hours. At last, cena a 
might be said for the soul of the defunct, who, though he had never | consciousness of great bodily fatigue overcame every a ms Pot 
committed what in the opinion of men is regarded as a mortal sin, | tion, and we turned our feet towards our fires; and, wrapped up as 
migut nevertheless have occasion for the suffrages of the saints on | usual, soon [ell asleep. : Sok 
account of certain venial offences, which even the righteous commit; | But the night was not even now destined to be passed in quiet. It 
for Jesus Christ remarks, that even the just sin seven times daily.— | might be avont twelve or one o clock, when a tremendous peal of 
The day following the interment, )owever, the Sacristan having pro- thunder, so loud as to drown, for an instant, every sera pote Us. 
ceeded to open the church and light the candles for the morning } The rain was falling in torrents, and flash after fash of vivid lightning 
mass, found Pelagio’s body out of the grave. Supposing that the displayed not only the bivouac, but the streets, the see ney the 
assistants had forgotten to bury it, the Sacristan replaced it there, | very windows in the town, with a degree of minuteness Th. eater 
aud Shut upthe grave witha large stone. But the sueceding day, | than the beams of a noon-day sun would have seypuges ‘b effect 
on going tothe church, he was extremely surprised to find that Pela- | Was Magnificent beyond the power of language kets fail a 
giv had moved again feom his place, and not being able to persuade |even the drenching, against which cloaks and Han ets failed ‘: 
himself that the corps had moved of itself, he guessed that some rob- | #fford protection, could lead me to neglect the  Sesegeg tears: Pred 
ber had lifted the body for the purpose of stripping it. He accord- iy do not recollect, at any period of my life, to have been witness 
ingly went to give notice of the fact to the guardiawef the convent | 'OA spectacle so imposing. . d 
to which the church belonged: the latter ordered hin¥ to replace the The thunder-storms in Virginia, though violent to a degree un- 
body in the grave, without suspecting in the least the true cause of | Known in European countries, are seldom of very long continuance. 
the accislent; but the day following, the Sacristan seeing the body in less than an bour, the present had died away, and there — Sonat 
of Pelagio again out of its place, became so exceedingly alarmed that | #0thIug to brenk in upon the quiet of the night, by ah oe tall to tie 
he ran out of the church exclaiming, * A ghost! a Phost!’ The con- | POar as a Inagazine blew up, or a crash, as a walt or roof a wee ne 
vent guardian ran to the help of the Sacristan, aff asked what was | ground. But these were already familiar to us; they interfered in 
the matter? The Sacristan told him the whole affair; on which the | % respect with our slunbers, which, being speedily renewed, con- 
guardian assembled all the monks, and having put on his sacerdotal tinued unbroken till the hour of general muster dispelled ar : 
habits, he proceeded to the church, and demanded of Pelagio, in As soon as dawn appeared, the brigade moved from rn gin 
the name of God, why he refused to rest in his grave. The guardian | UPO" the common, and marched inte the tow no popes ing oan 
at first was of opinion that the body had not been interred in a spot} @ "arrow sireel, which wong crossed at right angles gee or t ‘ded 
worthy of such a holy man, but Pelagio’s answer very soon unde- ola similar description, we arrived at a large open Space, surrounde 
ceived him, He assured the guardian that he could not rest in that | 0® three sides by the rudiments of a square, and having its fourth m- 
church, because his soul was damned: that be had committed a great perfectly occupied by the ruins of the peg nage It is slightly 
crime without confessing it, and that his body must be dug up and raised above the level of the rest of the city, and is Crogtes OF 
carried for burial to a field, where it should be left to become food to | # paltry stream, called, in oar er “s heroes nd 
the crows. Hv also charged the priests to take the viaticum out of | he hill itself is called the Capitol. Here the briga phy aa “\ 
his mouth, where it still lay uncousumed. After the vialicum was piling their arms in two close columns, the men were permitted to he 
removed, the body of Pelagio became black as a coal, and a poison- 3 . 4 
ous odour of hell flew about. The body was taken out of the nui Woilst the corps continued thus, I very gladly accompanied a 
but there was no occasion for carrying it farther; for the moment it | SUPSeo" into w house hard by, for the purges “ a, dew ere 
issued from the gate, two devils seized it and carried it off.”’ { properly examined and dressed. | found the building deserted by 
its Owners; but of the domestics some had ventured to stay behind; 
ar . and {rom one of these in particular | received the kindest treatment. 
A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. | She was an old negress; a free woman, however, as she took care to 
Cuap. VII. inform us, and at the head of the establishment. The good-natured 
Vfound the brigade gathering toxether its shattered remains, upon | creature not only produced the contents of her master’s larder, but 
the summit of the high ground which the enemy’s reserve bad oceupi- | conducted me up stairs, took a nice linen shirt from a drawer, cure- 





ed inthe morning. | say shattered remains, for out of the twelve hun- | fully aired it, and then begged that I would accept aud wearit for | 


dred men who bore the brunt of the battle, nearly one-half had fal-\hersake. Now, | know not whether an offer thus made ougit, ac- 
len; whilst of those who survived, and were fit for duty, many were | cording to the strict letter of moral propriety, to have been attended 
absent for the purpose of attending to the wounded, and burying the} 10; the good woman was certainly giving away thet which was not 
dead. As was but natural, my first and most eager inquiry was for|hersto give. Yet tet the truth be told. [ bad worn my shirt by 
Chariton, Qne triend,—not indeed of long standing, but still sin-;night and by day, under broiling marches, and through rainy bi- 
cerely beloved,—had this day been taken from me. 1 trembled lest | vouaes, the better half of a week; aud | confess, that the oppotunity 
J should be doomed to learn, that another was in the dust. But my of exchanging it for a snow white piece of linen and cambric wasa 
fears were geroundiess, for Charlton was sale aud unhurt, and we em-| great deal too tempting to be neglected. 1 gladly took the Auericin 
braced, as friends are accustomed to du when they meet again at the; shirt; and saved my own conscience, and the housekeeper's reputa- 
close of a hard fought action. tion, by leaving au English one upon the dressing-table in its room. 
My wound, though not severe, began about this time to trouble} It so happened, that veither my friend no myself were employed in 
me; the limb was stiff, aud the exertion of walking produced some} perpetrating any one of the deeds of violence by which the vigit of the 
inflummation. A little to the rear of the eld of battle stood a cotlage,| English army to the capital of the United States was dis'inguished. 
into which my friend conducted me. We found in it few accommo- | Of the arsenal, public rope-walks, armoury, bridge and palace, we ac- 
dations; but it afforded at least clean water and a towel, which, with | cordingly saw nothing except the smoke and flaine which marked 
a fresh handkerchief, we applied to the hurt, as the best, and indeed | their destruction. Neither was an opportunity afforded of making 
the only dressing, which could at that mument be obtained; fur the | ourselves very intimately acquainted with the general appearance ot 
surgeons were all too busy to attend to a case so little urgent. This|the rain. Having procured a horse, J rode indeed throtgh a few of 
done, we gladly threw ourselves upon a sort of box-bed at one end | what were called streets ; that isto say, along extensive hnes, paved 
of the room, and were asleepin five minutes. only in part, and boasting in numerous instances, of 10 more than 
Our repose was not, however, of long continuance, The cottage | five or six houses on each side of the way, planted at the distance of 
soon became a place of general rendezvous to all the officers of the} some eighth part ofa mile from one another. But with sich oppor- 
brigade, and the scene theréby occasioned was at once tvo lively, | tunities of gathering information, it would ill become me o speak at 
and too striking, not to call into play the senses both of actors and | large of a place, which has doubtless changed ils aspect greatly in 
spectators. Congratulations and hearty greetings, mingled with an | the course of twelve years, and may be, for aught I know 6 the con- 
vccasional expression of sincere regret, broke in upon our slumbers; | trary, as it might have been then, possessed of # thousand sweet at- 
and the many anecdotes which each was enabled to relate—the mode | tractions, known only to its own denizens. The feature, it its gene- 
in which affairs were conducted at ditfereut parts of the field—of the] rai aspect, which remains most prominently in my recolectian is, 
conspicuous valour of this or that soldier; of the daring or timidity | however, not quite in accordance with our notions of a greit capital. 
of the enemy at this or that point in the ficli—were all a great deal! 1 perfectly recollect, that in the line of several of its public borough. 
too interesting to be listened to with drowsy ears, We quitted our] fares, as well as throughout the range of its more fashionale quar- 
couch, and jvined heartily in the conversation and mirth of those | ters, remnants, and no inconsiderable remnants, of the ancknt forest 
about us. Of sober thought it must be confessed that little inter-| were leti standing. 
vened; the excitement of batiie was yet too recent; and it is not} Noon had past, when heavy columns of dust, rising fron certain 
under such circumstances that man’s better and bolier feelings are | high grounds on the opposite bank of the Potomac, attrated our 
in force. Sorrow we did profess—aye, and felt it too—that more than | notice. We were not left long in doubt as to the cause from whence 
one comrade whom we loved, was absent; but our minds were too they proceeded ; for the glittering of arms became instanty visible 
mach occupied with other thoughts, to afford room for any profound | and @ large American force showed itself. li took upa postion im- 
or even acute repinings. mediately before us, and pushed forward a patrol of cavary as tar 
We had been thus employed for perhaps an hour or something bet-/ as the suburbs of Georgetown. There was vot an individu in the 
ter, when an orderly serjeant arrived with intelligence, that the! army to whom these circumstances communicated a feeliig at all 
second and third brigades were in motion, and thut we also should | akin to surprise. We had been led to expect an attack, rom the 
be required to push on as soon as the men were collected. A few! hour of our advance into Washington, und we were both ready and 
minuies only elapsed, before the bugle gave notice, that the corps) willing to meet it, let it happen when it might. But the elenents in- 
was mustered. We obeyed the summons instantly; and in five) terfered to frustrate the design of the enemy,—if indeed theyserious- 
miautes more, the Light Brigade took the road to Washington, ly entertained such «a desigu—of driving us from our po-itivns; for 
It was dusk when we quilted the position, and perfectly dark be-| just at this moment the heavens became black with cloud, and a 
fore we reached the high-road; but neither confusion nor delay took | hurricane, such as 1 never witnessed before, and shall probably never | 
place. The path was broad and well-marked; and the troops were | witness again, began. | know not any thing io art or in mature to 
all in that state of discipline, which would bave carried them through | which the noise of the wind may be aptly compared. It diflwed es- 








more serious difficulties, had such come in their way, whiist the con- sentially trom thunder; yet I never listened to thunder more dealen- 
sciousness of having done their duty, and the expectation of reaping | ing, and its force was such us to throw down houses, tear up trees, | 











few wounded officers who had accompanied the column were re- 
quired to resign theirs; and mine, among the number, was taken 
away. But the precaution was avery just and proper one. Not 
only were the guns by this means rendered more portable, but the 
danger of a betrayal from a neigh, or the trampling of hoofs along 
the paved streets, was provided against; and though individuals 
might and did stiffer, their sufferings were not to be put into the 
scale against the public good. 

It was about eight o’clock at night, when a staff-officer, arriving 
upon the ground, gave directions for the corps to form in marching 
order. Preparatory to this step, large quantities of fresb fuel were 
heaped upou the fires, whilst from every company a few mev were 
selected, who should remain beside them till the picquets withdrew, 
and move from tine to time about, so as that their figures might be 
seen by the light of the blaze. After this the troops stole to the rear 
of the fires by twos and threes; when far enough removed to avoid 
observation, they took their places, and, in profound silence, began 
their march. The night was very dark. Stars there were, indeed, 
in the sky; but for some time after quitting the light of the bivouac, 
their influence was wholly unfelt. We moved on, bowever, in good 
order. No man spoke above his breath, our very steps were planted 
lightly, and we cleared the town without exciting observation, About 
half a mile in rear of the city, a second line of fires had been estab- 
lished. We looked towards it now, and the effect of the figures, 
which from time to time moved across the lames, was exceedingly 
striking. On arriving there we found that the other brigades had 
likewise commenced their retreat, and that the fires which burned so 
brightly, had been prepared by them exactly as we had prepared ours, 
previous to setting out. We caused the few men whom they hed 
left behind to join us, as our men had been commanded to join the 
picquets, and pursued our journey, 

We were now approaching the field of the late battle, when the 
moon rose, and threw a soit pale light over surrounding objects. At 
first her rays fell only apon the green leaves and giant boughs of the 
woods which on either hand closed in the road; but as we proceeded 
onwards other spectacles presented themselves, some of which were 
of no very cheering or lively nature. When we gained the ridge 
which had formed the crest of the American position, open green 
fields lay stretched out before us; every one presenting some mani- 
festation of the drama which had so lately been acted here. Broken 
arms, caps, cartouch boxes, with here and there a dead body, naked 
and ghosily white, were scattered about in every direction, whilst the 
smell, notexactly of putrefaction, but of something nearly akin to it, 
and mingling with the odour of scorched grass and extinguished 
matches, rose upon the night air very offensively; yet the whole 
scene Was one of prodigious interest and power. The river aud town 
which lay near us, the former flowing quictly and beautifully along, 
the latter lifting its modest buildings in the silence of a moonlight 
night, tormed a striking contrast with the devastajed and torn ground 
over Which we were uwmeching, whilst the only sound distinguisha- 
ble was that of the measured tread of feet as the column proceeded 
down the slope towards the bridge. It was impossible, whilst (ra- 
versing the place of his death, nut to think kindly and affectionately 
of my poor young friend; his body, | well knew, was not among the 
number which were bleaching in the rains and dews of heaven—it had 
been carefully committed to the earth beside that of a brother odi- 
cer. Idid not, therefore, look round under the idea of seeing it; but 
{ did look round for the spot where he fell, and [was grieved and 
disappointed that | could not distinguish it. The lapse of afew mo- 
meats, however, was sufficient to draw off my attention to otber, 
though hardly less paintul subjects. We were already in the village ; 
and a halt being commanded, an opportunity was afforded of in- 
quiring into the condition of the wounded. I failed not to avail my- 
self of it; but whilst the mee were busied in picking up their knap- 
sacks, which in the heat of action they had cast away, I stepped ta 
the hospital and paid a hasty visit to the poor fellows who occupied 
it. It was a mortifying reflection, that, in spite of our success, the 
total absence of all adequate means of conveyance laid us under the 
necessity of leaving very many of them behind; nor could the non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers conceal their chagrin on 
the occasion. One of these, a sergeant of my own cumpany, who 
had received a ball through both thighs, actually shed tears as he 
wished me farewell, regretting that he had not shared the fate of Mr. 
Williains. It was in vain that I reminded him that be was not singu- 
lar; that Colonel Thornton, Colonel Wood, and Major Brown, be- 
sides otheis of less note, were doomed to be his companions in y)- 
livity ; neither that consideration, nor the assurances of a speedy ex- 
change, at all served to make him satisfied with his destiny. ‘fct no 
apprehensions could be more unfounded .ban those of that mau ; for 
however unlike most civilized natious they may be in other respects, 
in the humanity of their conduct towards such English soldiers as fell 
into their hands, the Americans can be surpassed by no people what- 
ever. To this the wounded whom we were compelled to abandon 
to-night bore, after their release, ample testimony ; aud they told a 
tale which bundreds besides have corroborated. 

[ To be continued. } 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY. 


The Naval History of Great Britain, from the declaration of war ly 
France, tn February, 1793, to the accession of George IV. in Janu- 
ary, 1820. By William James. A new edition; ino six volumes. 
London: Printed for Harding, Lepard, and Co., 1826. 

We give the description of an equal match, a noble and well 
fought battle, between the British frigate Phauvix and the French 
frigate Didon. It is a fair specimen of Mr. James’s narration, as 
well as of the commeuts he is accustomed to make on the events of 
his history. 

“On the 10th of August, at 5 a. M., latitude 43 degress 16 minutes 
north, longitude 12 degrees 14 ninutes west, the British 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate Phenix, Capt. Thosres Baker, standing on the star- 
board tack with the wind at north-east by east, discovered a sail in 
the southwest, and immediately bore up in chace. The weather 
being hazy and the wind light, it was not until 7 a. mM. thatthe stran- 





the fruits of their toil, supported them ander the exertion which was | aud carry stones, beams of timber, and whole masses of brick-work, | 8°» then on the larboard tack, with foresail and royals set, but with 





required. For my own part, though the effort to keep up became, | like feathers into the air. 
by degrees, seriously painful, | shall never cease to congratalate my- great battle had been fought and won; and as it lasted without any 
self ou having persisted in making it. No one, unless he has chanced intermission for upwards of three hours, neither party, al its close, 
to travel under similar circumstances, can form the most distant no- | 
tivn of the siate of our feelings during the progress of tat journey. | 


suth armies were scattered by it, as if a | her mizen topsail aback, and main topsail shivering, was made out to 
( are a 


be an enemy’s frigate, ‘ with yellow sides, and royal yards rigged 
aloft.’ The ship was, in fact, the French frigate Didon ; who, since the 


. ° od senre he _ De 

was in a fit condition to offer the slightest annoyance to ils adversa- | 6Vening of the 7th, had stood leisurely to the west-south-west, and 
‘ © an p —_ 29 lo spas . . : i 

ry. For our parts, it was vot without sume difficulty that we suc- | ¥@8 Now only 32 leagues, or thereabouts, from the spot at which the 


The destraction of Washington, or rather of the stores or public! ceeded in bringing our stragglers together, whilst daylight lasted ; | Eolus had fallen in with her. 


buildings in Washington, had already begun; and the heavy explo- | and if its effects upon a regular and victorious army were » greut, 
sions which from time to time vecurred, the sheets of fire which | there cannot be a doubt that it was at least equally great ipou an 
quivered through the air—the very waving of the Sames heard in the | undisciplined and intimidated levy. 
stillness of night to an extraordinary distance—formed altogether in the meanwhile, the officers of the different corps had been di- | 
such a scene asf have no words adequate to describe. The field of | rected in a whisper to make ready for falling back as soou as dark- 
battle was distant not more that four miles from the city ;— | ness should set in. From the men, however, the thing was kept pro- 


from the first, therefore, these sights and sounds reached "S85\foundly secret. They were given, indeed, to understand that an 


but as we drew nearer and nearer to the spot from whence they pro }important manguvre would be effected before to-morrow morning; | 
ceeded, we all telt that conversation, uuder such circumstances, 


but the hints thrown out tended to induce an expectation of a farther | 

would have been sacrilegious. We woved in that state of admira- 
tion, or rather awe, Which locks up the voice, and oppresses the very | quietly to circuiaie among the inhabitants, with the view Jeubtless, 
reason. of its making its way into the American camp; whilst all persous 
Having arrived at a sort of common about a quarter of a mile dis- | weve requires, ov pam of death, to keep witbin doors from sunset 
tant from the towa, the halt was sounded, and a bivouac directed to to sunrise. This done, as many horses as could be got toge her, 
be formed. Withathi8 View Abe wen piled their arms and lighted! were put in requisition for the trausport of the artillery. Even | 








advance, rather than of a retreat. A similar rumour was permitted | 





At 8A. M. being still on the larboard tack waiting for the Phenix 
to close, the Didon hoisted hercolours and fired a gun to windward, 
and at 8 h. 46 m. opened a smart fire upon the former ; who, to frus 


trate any attempt of the Didon to escape, resolved to engage to lee 


ward. To attain this object, and to avoid as much as possible hes 
opponent’s line of fire, already doing damage to her rigging and 
sails, the Pnanix steered a bow and quarter course, and reserved 
her fire until she could bestow it with effect. On the other hand, 
having in view tocripple the Phoenix that she might not escape, and 
to maintain a position so destructive to the latter, and safe to her- 
self, the Didon filled, wore, and came to again ov the opposite tack, 
bringing a fresh broadside to bear upon the bows of the Phasnix. 
The mancuvre was repeated three times, to the increased annoy- 
ance of the latter; who, impatient at being so fotled, eager to take 


‘an active part in the conflict, und hopeless, from her inferior Sailing, 
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of being able to pass ahead or astern of the Didon, ran right ai her 
to windward. : 

This bold measure succeeded, and at 9h. 16 m. P. m. the two fri- 
gates, both standing on the larboard tack, brought their broadsides 
mutually to bear at a pistol shot distance, each pouring Into the 
other an animated fire of round, grape, aud musketry. Owing to the 
press of sail under which the Phenix had ‘approached, and the 
nearly motionless state in which the Didon lay, the former ranged 
considerably ahead: whereupon the Didon, having, as well as her 
opponent, fallen off from the wind while the broadsides were ex- 
changing, filled, hauled up, and stood on, discharging into the Phe- 
nix, as she diagonally crossed the latter’s stern, a few distant and 
ineffectual shot. Profitting by her new position, and the damaged 
state of her opponent’s rigging, the Didon bore up, and passing 
athwart the stern of the Phenix. raked her, but, owing to the pre- 
caution taken by the British crew in lying down, without any seri- 
ous effect. The Didon then hauled up again on the larboard tack, 
and endeavoured to bestow her starboard broadside in a similar 
manner ; but the Phenix had by this time repaired her rigging suffi- 
ciently to enable her, worked as she was by one of the best disci- 
plined crews in the service, promptly to throw her sails aback, and 
prevent the Didon from again taking a position 60 likely to give an 
unfavourable turn to the combat. 

This maneuvre brought the Didon, with her larboard bow, or stem 
rather, pressing against the starboard quarter of the Phenix; both 
ships lying nearly in a parallel direction, and one only having a gun 
that, in the regular way of mounting, would bear upon her antago- 
nist. This gun was a brass 36 pounder carronade upon the forecas- 
tle of the Didon; who might also, but for some obstruction of which 
we are not aware, have brought an 18-pounder long-gun to bear 
through the maindeck bowport. The moment the two ships came in 
contact, each prepared to board the other; but the immense superi- 
ority of numbers, that advanced to the assault in the Didon, obliged 
the Phenix to defend her own decks with all the strength she could 
master. Having repulsed the French boarders, chiefly with her ex 
cellent marines, the Phenix hastened to take advantage of the 
means which she exclusively possessed of bringing a maindeck gun 
to bear upon an antagonist in the position of the Didon. 

Having, in his zeal for the good of the service, ventured to 
overstep one of its rules, Captain Baker had caused the timber 
er sill of the cahin window on each side next the quarter to 
be cut down, soas to serve fora port, incase a gun would not bear 
from the regular stern-port next to the rudder-head. Unfortunately, 
the gunner had neglected to prepare tackles sufficiently long for 
(ransporting the afftrmost maindeck gun to the new port. The 
omission was of serious consequence ; for, during the whole time 
occupied in substituting other means to place the gan in the port. 
the Didon, by her powerful body of marines, stationed along the 
whole length of the larboard gangway, kept up an incessant fire in 
to the stern windows of the Pnonix, strewing the cabin-deck with 
Killed and wounded. 

At length the exertions of Captain Baker, and of the few officers 
and men that remained of those assisting him in this perilous but 
necessary duty, were crowned with success, The gun was run out, 
and the direction in which it pointed showed, at once, that its im- 
portance had not been overrated. It was fired, and by its first dis- 
charge, as subsequently acknowledged ou the part of the enemy, 
faid low 24 of the Didon’s crew; it swept the ship from her larboard 
how to her starboard quarter, and was truly awful in its effects — 
Meanwhile the marines an musketry-men on the quarterdeck were 
exerting themselves in the most gallant and efficacious manner ; one 
party, posted at the stern, kept up aspirited fire at the Didon’s ina- 
rines on the gangway ; while another party (the men of both par- 
fies, on aceount of their exposed station stooping to load and rising 
to fire), directing their fire at the carronade upon the Didon’s fore- 
castle, prevented the French sailors from discharging it. 

After thetwo frigates bad remained on board of each other for 
upwards of half an hour, the Didon began to fore reach. In an in- 
stant the Phenix brought her second aftermost gun to bear, and by 
its first discharge «ut away the head-rails of the Didon, and, what 
was far more important, the gammoning of her bow-sprit. The Di- 
don, as she continued to forge ahead, also brought her guns succes- 


Ege Albion. 


and Edward B Curling,*) 13 seamen, and 12 marines wounded, se- 
veral of them badly; total, 12 killed, and 28 wounded. The loss 
on board the Didon, according to the report of Captain Milius, 
amounted to 27 officers, (ineluding her second captain,) seamen, and 
marines killed, and 44 badly wounded, out of a crew, as stated in 
the British official account and sworn to by the French officers. 
numbering 330. | 

Until Captain Baker's appointment to her, the Pheenix had been 
armed precisely according to the establishment of her class, as de- 
scribed a few paces back; but, being of opinion that the complement 
allowed to an 18-pounder 36 gun frigate was not sufficient for fight- 
ing her to advantage, Captuin Beker applied for and obtained the ex- 
change of his 26 long 18 pounders for an equal number of medium 
gins of the. same calibre; whieh, requiring a less number of men 
than the former, left so many more for attending to the other duties 
oi the ship. The guns of the Didon having already appeared, we 
may preseat the following asthe 

COMPARATIVE FOLCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Phenix, Didon. 
‘ No. 21 23 
Broadside-guns, - - in. 440 563 
Crew, - - - + + = © Ne, 245 330 
Size, - - - *© += + = tons, 884 1091 


Here is a statement which, in every branch of it, exhibits, on the 
French side, a decided superiority of force. Few cases occur 
wherein we have not to offer some remarks, tending to increase or 
diminish the effect which the figures alone are calculated to produce. 
But, the shorter range of the Phoenix's 18-pounders, at the distance 
at which the action was fought, being compensated by the increased 
facility of working them, the above statement conveys a clear idea 
of the disparity of force in guns that existed between the parties. So 
it does in respect to crew; for, thongh a numerical does not always 
imply a physical superiority, the Didon's was one of the finest crews 
outof France. Her men consisted of healthy, strong, and active 
fellows, who had been picked for Captain Jerome Bonaparte’s fri- 
gate, the Pomone, and had been in service since the commencement 
of the wor; and they were commanded by officers remarkable for 
their professional skill and gallant demeanor, Captain Milius him- 
self possessed these qualities in an eminent degree. His personal 
valour, during the heat of the battle, excited the admiration of his 
enemy; and the high sense of honour, of which he subsequently, on 
an occasion quite unconnected with this action, gave unequivocal 
proofs, established the greatness of his characte- 

A contest between two frigates, manned and appointed like the 
Phouix and Didon, would neturally afford the display of much indi- 
vidual heroism. Our means of information are of course restricted 
io occurrences on board the former; and even there we cannot do 
more than recite one’or two of the more prominent instances, The 
purser's station in action is in the cockpit; but Mr. John Collman, 
the acting purser of the Picenix, scorned to remain in sefety below, 
while the lives of bis brother officers and comrades were exposed to 
danger on deck. With a brace of pistols in his belt, and a broad: 
sword in his hand, did this young man, in the hottest of the fire, take 
pos! on the quarter-deck; there, by his gesture and language, he ani- 


my lads!’ wasan exhortation, as well undersiood as it was obeyed, 
and the guns of the Phaenix dealt increased destruction upon the 


muled the crew to do their duty as British seamen. *- Give it to ber, | 








inclination to resort to so harsh a measure, Captain Milius urged him 
more forcibly to do as be requested; and Jerome’s cockswain was 
accordingly committed, for a short time, to the custody of the ser- 
geant at arms. After this firebrand had been removed, quietness, 
and even cheerfulness, reigned among the prisoners; and the two 
frigates, having by standing well to the westward got bold of a fair 
wind, anchored ou the 3d of Septemi -rin Plymouth Sound. 
LEED ET EY PEP R TE SE TARE 
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THE NAVIGATION LAWs. 
There is no part of our policy which has been the subject of more 
animadversion than the late alterations in the Navigation Laws.— 
Although we have all along argued that the propriety of those altera= 
tions could only be determined by reference to general principles, 
and not by an appeai to particular facts, yet it is most satisiactary to 
find the principles laid down by Mr. Huskisson corroborated, instead 
of being weakened, by the actual state of our commercial marine. 
That freedom of trade was advantageous, and its contrary disadvan- 
tageous, has always seemed to us one of the most undoubted truths 
in the science of political economics. That every approach towards 
such freedom, and every relaxation of the opposite system, should, 
pro tanto, be beneficial, appears te be equally demonstrable. It has 
been, indeed, stated, that, the whole system of our commerce having, 
in the lapse of ages, become little else than a system of restrictions, 
the body politic, like the body natural, from being long accustomed 
to ligatures, is unable to suj-port itself without them. But such ar- 
guing upon a figure is contrary to sound and sober logic. There ig 
no such intimate analogy between the State and the human micro- 
cosin, nor has the former any of thai adapting principle adherent in 
it which forms so remarkable a feature in the latter. Whether, there- 
fore, what may be called the new policy is to be carried forward into 
every department of our foreign and domestic affairs, or whether it 
is to pause where it is at present, there can be no question that it will 
be attended by practical good, and (which is the point that we at pre- 
sent principally aim at establishing, aud which we shall, we think, be 
easily enabled to do) there is no doubt, we think, even at present, im- 
perfectly as it has been tried, that it has already been productive of 
practical good. The total number of British vessels that entered the 
port of Liverpool, for the last five years, has been as follows :—~ 





Years Ships Tons Years Ships Tons 
1822 1,263 261,137 | 1826 1,531 S16,115 
1823 1,459 296.710 | 1826 1,387 299,037 
1824 1,554 327,198 


The total number of foreign vessels that have been entered at Liv- 
erpool, during the same period, was as fallows :— 


Years Ships Tons Years Ships Tons 
1$22 699 174,607 | 1825 863 222,187 
1823 798 199,866 | 1826 680 181,907 
1824 782 174.693 | 


The above is anexample of a single port during the period in which 


| the new Navigation Laws have beenin force. It cannot be received 


as a fair specimen of their operation even there, for a reason which 
we shall presently advert to, but it is of importance to notice it not- 
withstanding : and to what does it amount?) Why, in round num- 
bers, the lenglishshipping, from 1822 tq 1826, are as 26, 30, 33, 31 1-2, 





‘ne captain to assist in fixing the gun in bis cabin, gave additional im- 
portance to the noble part which the acting purser had chosen. And 
what could have been the summt of Mr. Collman’s expect tions, in 


ser’s warrant, 
also distinguished themselves. One, named Edward Phillips, saved 


foul, aman upon the Didon’s bowsprit-end was taking deliberste 
aim at him, when young Phillips, who, armed with a musket, stood 
close to his captain, unceremeniously thrust him on one side, and 
fired. The discharge of the piece was instantly followed by the 
-plash of the Frenchman’s boay in the water; and the ball from the 
musket of the latter, instead of passing through the captain's head, 





sively to bear, and a mutual cannonade recommenced between the 
frigates, yard-arm and yard-arim, to the evident advantage of the 
the Phenix, whose crew kad been constantly trained at the guns, 
and that, as much as possible, and far more than the regulation of | 
powder and shot allowed, by practising the real, not the dumb mo- 
tions of firing. In consequence of that, and of her lighter guns, 
the Phenix fired nearly half as quick again as the Didon; and the 
shatiered hull and disabled state of the latter, as, with her maintop- 
mast gone and foremast tottering, she passed out of gun-shot 
ah ad, proved that quickness of firing was not the ouly proficiency 
which the crew of the Phanix had attained. 


| 


did but tear off the rim of his hat. Several ot the sick seamen also 
left their cots, and assisted in filling and carrying powder for the use 
of their more efficient comrades. Instanevs of this kind would fre- 
quently occur, did every naval cap'ain understand the difficult art, to 
inainiain the rules uf discipline, eud yet win and preserve the aflec- 
tions of his crew. 

The action of the Phenix and Didon was one in which, even afier 
its decision, the victorious parvy had both a difficult and a perilous duty 
to perform. The prisoners greatly cu'nam! ered the captors: the lat- 
ter, therefore, had not only to separate and secure the former, but to- 





Although not materially injured in hull or lower masts the Phenix 
was so damaged in rigging and sails as to be nearly unmanageable, 
and had had her main royal mast, maintopsail yard and her gaff shot 
away. The gaff had fallen just as the two ships got foul, and the 
fly of the British white ensign at the gaff-end having dropped upon 
the Didon’s forecastle, the Frenchmen tore it off, and carried the 
fragment aftas atrophy. Asa substitute for their ship’s mutilated 


colours, the seamen of the Phenix immediately lashed a hoat’s en- | 


sign to the larboard, aud a union jack to the starboard arm of her 
cross-jack yard. 


Taking advantage of the suspension of firing, each frigate now | 


began repairing her damaged rigging, that she might be ready to 
renew the engagement the instanta return of the breeze would ad- 


mit of manevering. Although the main topmast of the Didon, and | the Euryalus frigate, whom he spoke, that the sounds proceeded from 


the main royal-mast, topsail yard, and gaff of the Phenix, were the 
only deficient spars. both frigates exhibited a woful appearance, on 
account chiefly of the quantity of sail uuder which they had engag- 
ed. Instead of a cloud of canvass swelling proudly to the breeze, 
rope ends and riddled sails hung drooping down from every mast 
and yard. 


One of the characteristics of a well disciplined crew is the promp- 
titude they display in refitting their ship after an action; and, if 
any thing could animate the men of the Phenix to additional exer- 
tions, it was the sight of their oppunent’s foremast falling over the 
side. This happened at about noon, and was caused by the motion 
of the ship acting upon the mast in its terribly shattered state. Ve- 
ry soon afterwards, such had been the diligence of her crew, the 
Phoenix had knotted and spliced her rigging, rove fresh braces, and 
trimmed her sails, $0 as to profit by the air of wind which had just 
sprung up. In this refitted! state, the Phoenix made sail on the tar- 
hoard tack towards the Didon, then with her head the same way, 
upon the former's weather bow. Having arrived within gun-shot, the 
British frigate was in the act of opening her fire, when being from the 
fall of her foremast and other previous damage in a defenceless 
state, the French frigate, at about 15 minutes past noon, hauled 
down her colours. 

Of her 260 men and boys, the Phenix, when she commenced the 
action, had on board, including 10 or 12 who were too sick to attend 
their quarters, only 245. Of these she had her second lieutenant 
(John Bounton,) one master’s mate, (George Donalan.) and 10 sea- 
men killed; her first lieutenant of marines, (Henry Steele, dange-. 
tously in the head,) two midshipmen, (Aaron Tozer, dangerously 

ih 


watch over them with unremitting attention, They had also to refit 
| the ships, particularly the prize, whose Imainmast was in so lotlering 
-astate, that the British were obliged to cut it awav. The wreck 
| cleared, the Phanix, takieg the Didon in tow, steered for a Briti-b 
| port. On the 14th, at 8 P. M., Captain Baker spoke the Dragon 74, and 
in company with ‘her, the next day at 4 P. M., fell in with M. Vil- 
leneuve’s flvet. The Phenix, with the Didon in tow, immediately 
bore up and made all sail to the southward A division of the fleet 
| chased the two crippled frigates, and bad nearly arrived within gun- 
shot, when, at sunset, the French ships tacked and stood back to 
‘their main body. Having passed Lisbon, the British frigate and her 
prize were steering to enter Gibraltar, when, in a thick fog, the ring- 
iing of the bells and the occasional firing of guns were heard in eve- 
ry direction. Shortly afterwards Captain Baker became apprised by 


the Franco-Spauish fleet, then on its way to Cadiz. The Phenix and 
'Didon immediately changed their course to the westward, and soon 
got c'er of all danger trom the ships of M. Villeneuve. 

| Bat this was not the only danzer from which Captain Baker and 
his officers and crew had the good fortune to escape. The French 
| pilot of the Phenix overbeard a conversation among the prisoners, 
| the subject of which was, a plan to get possession of the Phoenix, and 
by her means of the Didon. ‘The discovery of this plot called for 


increased vigilance on the part of the British on Loard of both ships ; | 
and, scarcely had means been taken to overawe the prisoners in the | 


|hold of the Phenix, than the French pilot seized and carried afi, as 
|the ringleader of the mutiny, the late cockswain of Captain Milivs, 


land who had been in a similar capacity under Captain Jerome Bo- | 


lnaparte, Captain Milius behaved upon the occa-ion in the noblest 
|manner. He inquired of the man it he had any complaints to allege. 
The fellow said he had not. “I know it,” said Captain Milius, «for 
Ihave, every morning and night, a report that assures me of the 
good treatment of you all: were it otherwise, | myself would head 
vou in the attempt to obtain redress. Asit is. you area disgrace to 
the name of Frenchmen; and,” torning to Captain Baker, “1 be- 
seech you, Sir, put him in irons.” Captain Baker expressing a dis- 





* This youth, not quite seventeen, was wounded in an extraordi- 
nary manner. While with jaws extended he was sucking an orange, 
a musket-ball, which had passed through the head of a seaman, en. 
tered one of his cheeks and escaped froin the other, without injuring 
even atogth. When the wound ia each cheek healed, a pair of not 
unseemly dimples were all that remained, 








a professional way, for being thus prodigal of bis persow 7—A pur- | 


the life of Captain Baker. On that occasion, while the ships were | 


decks of the Didon. As the action proceeded, the loss by death or | 30; the increase in the first years being 15 and 10 per cent. and in 
wounds of officers from the quarter-deck, the temporary absence ol the five years 15 per cent. The falling off in the last year, the state 


of the country too well accounts for. Now Iet us see what the for- 


| eign shipping, during the same period, amountedto. In round aum- 


bers, it was 17 1-2, 20, 171-2, 22, 18, being An increase in the second 
year of about 14 per cent. which was lost io the third; an increase 


iD _| inthe fourth year of 24 per cent ; and on the whole five years an in- 
There were two or three youngsters among the midshipmen, who | crease of about 3 per cent only. Even, therefore, iv the particular 


instance of Liverpool, jt is not true that the foreign shipping has in- 
creased faster than the British; onthe contrary, it has not increased 
so fast. lu EHull, during the same peviod of five years, the British 





ships entered were as under:— ai 
Years Ships Tons Years Ships Tons 
1822 696 139,728 | 1825 1,175 228 204 
18-3 779 1.4058 | 18-6 724 131,924 
1824 776 142,615 





The foreign ships, during that time, entered at the same port, were 
as follows :— 


Years Ships Tons Years Sh'ps Tons 
1822 106 14 165 1825 1,000 100,773 
1823 205 26,355 1828 854 70,137 
1824 510 58 603 


The above is, apparently, a strong case, although, if the peculiari- 
ties of it were fairly examined into, it would admit of easy explana- 
tion. One thing is obvious —thot the greater number of the vessels 
were of small dimensions. In 1822, the average tonnage of the whole 
was 140 tons, but the average of the 748 additional vessels is not 
quite 75 tons. A vast number of these small vessels are evidently 
not traders in the strict sense of the word, but vessels which come 
over ostensibly to sell fruit and other trifles, from the opposite coast 
to this, which is the nearest, and most convenient port; but which, in 
reality, pay their freights and expenses by smuggling. A stricter 
system of prevention, or an alteration in the Excise Laws, would 
crush such a petty commerce iv an hour. But, allowing that the 
comparative increase of foreigu shipping at one port were decided 
in number and rank, this isolated fact would make nothing for the 
reasonings of those who oppose the recent changes in the Navigation 
Laws, uuless it could be shewn that there was an increase in all the 
ports of the kingdom ; nor would even that fact be sufficient, although 
it might furnish a presumption, to prove that these alterations were 
injurious, unless it could also be shewn that the decrease was the 
consequence of the alterations, and did not arise out of causes which 
they were not powerful enough to controul. We shall first see what 
has been the tonnage entered during the five years in question, in 
all the ports of Great Britain. It was as follows, in round thousands 
of tons :— 





Years Tons Years Tons 
1822 ... . 41,470 | 606... + « Oe 
|: re ee... °s « Bie 
19B6 nis oo. ES 


Which shows an increase, in 1826, over every previous year, ex. 
| cept the notorious gambling year of 1825, and an increase since 1822, 
| of 226,000 tons. 

‘The foreign tonnage entered. during the same years, in all the ports 
'of Great Britain, was, iv thousands of tons: 


Years Tons Years Tons 
Pee sis ss 2 | 1826 . «ae 893 
a 1086 . sits 643 
28. s. « « | 


Which, with precisely similar alternations, gives an increase, in five 
years, of 227,000 tons. So much for the great comparative increase 
of foreign over British shipping, since the commencement of the vew 
| Navigation laws 


We must remark here, that the whole of the above 
tables regard foreign trade only; no part of the coasting trode has 
| been introduced into the caloulation. On that branch it is allowed 
universally, that a very great increase has taken place. 
In the foregoing calculations we have included only the entries in. 
wards; but, in calculating the effects of the new Navigation Laws, 


| we must take in both the eatrieg inwards and outwards. We shalj 
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qpeiates me ; 2 were 
give the Briiish and foreign tonwage together, that the comparative | Winter's Tate—Shepherd. — sone 
quantity in each year may be clearly seen :— bas As You Like It—Audvey. Touchstone. 
Amount of British and Foreiga tonnage entered inward and out- | Midsummer Night’s Dream—Oberon, King, Titania, Queen, in a car, 
| 
' 
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ward, in the ports of Gieat Britain, during the years 1822, 3, 4, 5, 6, drawn by Pack and Fairies. Bottoin, with the Ass’s Head. 
in thousamils of tous. Merchant of Venice—Shylock. Portia, as Voctor of Laws. 


1822 British 4,677 $23 Merry Wives of Windsor—SivJohu Falstaff. Mrs. Ford. Mrs. Page. 


Foreign 


$23. . . 4,767 > + wh Henry the Fifth—Ueury the Fifth. Pistol. Bardolph. Union Flag. 
i824... . 4,867 eve ov 1,088 Members of the Club, wearing the various Medals struck for the 
1826 Son 4 OE. 1,744 occasion, four abreast. 

1826... . 5,154 5 Aer ater ESS | The procession, which bad a inost brilliant and dramatic effect. 


From the above it will be seen, that while the British shipping, | from the splendour of the armour, dresses, bauners, chariots, and 
hotwithstanding our commercial distresses, has been, on the whole, other decorations, by Mr. Palmer, passed through the principal streets 
Steadily increasing, at the rate of about 100,000 tons a-year, ever | amidst the plaudits of au immense crowd, to the birth-place of Shaks- 
since 1822; the foreign, though, on the whole, increased also, was | peare, which still remains in is primitive state. {un front of the house, 
last year one hundred thousand tons less (han in 1e24, and no less a temporary hustings had been erecied, aud upon the cavulcade ar- 
than four hundred aad sixty thousand tous less than in 1820. The |riving on the spot, the gentlemen officsating having taken their places, 
relative quantities of British and foreign tonnage in 1826, were as 4) the bust of Shakspeare was crowned by Phatia aud Melpomene, and 
tol. bi anay be worth while to notice their relative proportions i a | an appropriate address delivered. Dinucrs, Balls, aud Masquerades 
lew of the years preceding the late changes t— followed, and the festivities were kept up daring two days. 

lu 1803, they were 2 1-2 to 1 | lu 1806, they were 2 1-2 to ne a 

ill RICE ae in oman THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
Pee aie oo eS By a «\ FS “Edegete | : reg bind 

In 1800 and 180i, the relative proportions were 2 to 1, and 1 3-4) By a Country Curate. London, Charles Knight, 1827. 

to 1, respectively : but these years were exceptions, in consequence | It is diificult 'o say what the Living and the Dead really is. It is 

of the quantity of grain imported in Freach vessels. fn the whole | not a hovel—itis not a voluine of sermons—it is not an ecclesiastical 
of the years above quoted, however, When our commerce was regu- | Spectator—it is nota collection of essays, nor abuadie of letlers of 
lated by the old system, the proportion of British to foreign shipping | advice, direction, aud consolation. Books are how-aedays cou 
was greatly lower thau in 1826. If we examine more distant periods | pounded of such miscellaneous materials, that it is diificult to find a 
the resulis are even more couclusive. In 1737, the tonnage entered | name for some of them. It may alford some notion oj these to say, 
Cut and in, im Great Britain, was 2 925,132 tous; 10 years afterwards | that they are ekin to papers or articles in a magnuzine. My Just Pa- 
in 1797, it was only 2,254,000 tons; in 1807, it was 2,860,770 ; being | rish, the first paper for instance, is a sketch of the authors iveiings 
a failing off, instead of an increase. in the course of these twenty | on taking pO-sess.On of his first curacy, of the more remarkable 
years. Durtgthe next 20 years it was very: early doubled. Either the | characters of the parish, and a diary of some of the professional 
old Navigation Laws were very capricious iv their working, or this visits be made in his capacity of spiiitual comforter. Next follows 
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increase was produced by something independent of them. The 
amount of foreign tounage in 1787, was 416,930; in 1797, it was 
851,949; in 1807, it was 1,812.054-tons. So that, while the British 
shipping waa diminished, the foreign shipping, in the course of twenty 
years, had more than trebled. During the hist (wenty years, it has 
diminished by 26,926 tons; so mucn for the fears entertained of our 
shipping interest being swallowed up by that of other nations. We 
have only to add two facts, which show how groundless are some, at 
least, of the general complaint, of commercial distress. The foreign 
tonnage employed in the commerce of Great Britain, is not so greai 
in quautity at present as it hus been on several occasions before; the 
British tonnage employed in the same commerce, is greater than it 
ever Was at any previous period of the bistury of the Lmpire.— New 
Times. 


SHAKSPEARIAN JUBILEE. 


day the several stage-coaches from Loudon aud the neighbouring 
towns, were crowded with passengers, aud vehicles of every des- 
cription were put in requisition at Birmingham, Warwick, Leaming- 
ton, and the adjacent villages, to convey the immeuse number of in- 
dividuais who were anxious to witness this splendid Pageant, the 
first upon any scale of magnitude that has taken place since the 
Garrick Jubilee, on the 6th, 7th, aud 8th of Sept. 1759. 
mon observation, that great events have ariseu from small 


Jubilee. 
this town, aud with it the house which was Shakspeare’s. 


the inhabitants looked upon with veneration, as it was planted by 
Shakspeare’s own hand. The geutieman to whom the house and 


garden belonged, finding that the tree overshadowed too much of 


the house, and made it damp, and not having the fear of his neigh- 
night most sacrilegiously cut it down. The scandal of this deed 
soon spread through the town. Not the goiug out of the Vestal fire 
at Old Rome, or the stealing away the Palladium from Troy, could 


bours before his eyes, nor the love of Shakspeare iu his heart, oue | we have the following sketch : 
} 


have more shocked Romans and Trojans, than this barbarian act. 


did the inhabitants of Stratford. 
foot, that the Clergyman was obliged to leave the town. The 
berry tree was instantly bought up. and the purchaser retailed and 
cut out the branches of it into various relics. 


riek. 


The Festival was conducted by the Shakspearian Club, establish-| 
ed at Stratford upon-Avon, who, anxious to do honour to their illus-! 
trious townsman (Shakspeare), and to show theiv loyalty to their 


Sovereign, have proposed holding a Trienvial Commemorative Fes 
tival on St. George’s Day (the 2id of April), and to continue the 
same on the two following days. 
this purpose on the present occasion, have been most liberal, aus 


far exceeding the expectations of the Commiiice, whose good taste 


begin- 
nings, was never more verified than in the progress of Shakspeare’s 
A clergyman had purchased some property ia and about | 
In the ws 
garden of this house there was a remarkable mulberry tree, which | Very distinguished men, 


Iu short, such a spirit was on! 
mule | 


Vhe Corporation sav- | 
ed some of the best parts of it, and among other fancies to which | 
this sacred tree gave rise, was the foundation of the Shakspeare Ju- 
vilee, which was soon afier established, uuder the auspices of Gar-| 


The sdbscriptions received for 


Sermonizing, which discloses the necessities, dilliculties, and appli- 
auces Ol a clergyman not accustomed to composition. The third 
| paper is entitled Mr. Benson, and su oa. 
| The death of a parishioner, though, perhaps, not a proper subject 
lof faa to the parson of the parish, is amusing!y described. The foun- 
| dation of a * Kick scholarship” will cause a smile at Canridge. 
| Thursday, Nov. 3.—1 am concerned to record the death of Miss 
Eunice Kick. ‘Ibis melancholy event took place at an early hour 
i thismorning. Lai afraid it is a species of felodese. er enemies, 
lindeed, roundly assert that sbe killed herself; while ber intimate 
friends as strenously maintain that she was only ‘accessary to the 
fact.’ Truth lies between. Miss Kick was a ferhale quack. She 
was the greatest patroness of patent medicines in the village; and 
jprescribed with singular teadiness for all complaiuts, classes, ages, 
juud couditions, * Dr. James's Powder’—‘ Widow Weici’s Pills — 
1 Dalfy’s Mlixir’—and ‘Datby'’s Carmiaative:’—she conid ‘ speak 
from experience’ to the virtues of them a‘l! At last she fell ili her- 


‘ Stratford-upon- Avow, April 23. | self. Medical advice was called in; but after some consideration, 

The Festival, in celebration of the natal day of Shakspeare, com-| Miss Eauice ‘ was satistied she understood the treatinent of her com- 
\ ‘menced this morning, and the coutrast between the animated bustle | plaint, better than her Doctor. Mr. Ravensereech was of course dis- 
of the inhabitants and visitors on this, contrasted with the stilluess | Wbsed. Miss Kick undertook lhe management of her own case— 
' of the preceding day, was most striking. During the whole of Sun-| cousiited Buchao’s Vade Mecum—and died three days afterwards. 


Ailer all there was no such great mistake! Sie merely inserted in 
the prescripitum mercury for magnesia! Peace to her memory : she 
was a bustling woman; and will be wuch missed at the Sunday 
-choul, Where she put every class into coufusion. she has bequeath- 
ed—so Miss Goggs informs we—the sui of twenty guineas to this 
her favourite charity; and a farther sum of two guineas, annually, 


The com.) to that gul who suall pass the best examination at Christmas—to be 


expended in appropriate clothing. The successiul candidate to be 


called ‘the Kick Sctictar.’ ” 








tinguished undergraduates af the university, turning out, in aiter life 


the regulation of university literary discipline. The auihor’s insta. 
ces are the late mineralogical professor at Cambridge, Dr. Clarke, 
and the present rector.of Se Giles’s, Mr. Benson, Of D.. Clarke, 





* Among these very numerous instances, the subjeet of Lie present 
paper may be included. He is the son of a most respectatie solici- 
tor at Cockermouth; was sent, atan early period of lite, to Cam- 
bridge, aad entered at Trinity College. At this magnificent college 
he graduated in 1809, but took no honour. itis singular, that neither 
Benson vor Clarke arrived st any thing beyoud mediocrity in the 
stated studies of the University. They boty appear to have been 
admired and esteemed—tie one for bis social qualities and rare con- 


worth, but neither seem to have given any promise of tbeir future 
iame. We search in vain for Benson’s vame as a prizeman, even on 
hisown pecaliar and favourite subject; yet it would be dificult to 
nae two individuals who Have relected greater credit ou their Usi- 
versity. Dr. Clarke's clan to genius—genius ot the highest order, 
of the most vacied kind, and cousecrated to the noblest parsoses— 
whois preparedto deny? Hisenerey and enierprige as a traveller— 


, lus accuracy end industry as an author—were only surpassed by his 
asa lecturer where shall we find iis equal ? | 
To fix the capricious attention of the youthinl student—to clothe bis 
subject in the uiost perspicuous language, and adorn it with the hap | 


abilily as a prot ssor. 


{ 


| 


June 16, 








a 
dress the under-graduates of that society, previous to the administra- 
tion of the sacrament; and even at this moment of time, when long 
y: ars have intervened, [ can listen to the music of his voice—can re- 
member some of those sentiments so fraught with humility and de- 
votion and piety, in which our privileges and duties were pressed 
upon us—and can trace the effect with which, in more than -one in- 
stance, his affecting exhortations were blessed. ‘There are those iu 
existeuce who, amid the turmoils and temptations of che world, have 
recurred to the observations which followed the text, and have beeu 
strengthened, and supported, and comforted ! 

It is true, that on each of the occasions to which I have referred, 
the man was the same. In voice, in attitude, in manner, in look and 
gesture, in all he was unchanged. Though carried along on the full 
tide of popularity—though wealth, and rank, and fashion sat around 
him in unbroken attention-—there was still the same deep, sustained, 
sincere devotion—the same dignified and elegant simplicity—the 
same absence of every thing like pretenosion—the same subdued but 
persuasive earnestness—the same low, soft, sweet voice with whic! 
he used to read morning prayers, at the early hour of eight, in the 
College Chapel, to an auditory of a dozen under-graduates. Aud 
yet—let the frankness of the confession plead for its selfishness—I 
admired him most when we ‘ had him to ourselves.” 

In taking this rapid sketch of Mr. Benson, his voice must not be 
forgotten. [tis one of the most attractive things avout him; and, I 
am inclined to think, peculiar to himself. 1 can jardly define what 
it iz. I must describe it by what itis nol, It is neither loud—nox 
clear—nor strong—nor sonorous; you can hardly call it bass; it ua- 
doubtedly is not treble; it is singularly plaintive, touching, aud per- 
suasive—very flexible—very musical. It conveys an idea of great 
delicacy of constitution, but is in exquisite harmony with the matte: 
and manner of the owner. 








MR. MATHEWS “ AT ILOME.” 


—— Mr. Mathews now takes us to Leather-lane, where, in a roon 
called the London Parthenon, or Mechanical Athenwum, a Scote! 
pediar, one Sandy Maesillergrip, delivers * Lectures in the Arts, 
Scee-ences, anit Feelosophee (philosophy.)’’ The humour of the 
scene is in Mr. Mathew’s dress, his grimaces, aud his imitation of 
the Scotch tones and peculiarities. Mr. Macsillergrip begins, ** La- 
dees and Gentlemen, the arts and scee-ences being purely meechane- 
cal, it follows to a deemonstration that only meechanecs should at- 
tend to them. I shall, therefore, not take up your time in entering 
deeply into them, but confeene myseV to their opeerations upon the 
different trades, so that every gentleman meechaneck may be able 
to tell which iron to put in the fire first. The arts and scee-ences 
are, top-ographee, geo-graphee, trans mographee, bee-ographee— 
nose-clogee, cranee-ologee, cun-cologee, hy-drollogee, tau-tologee, 
flee-bottomee, trigo-nometree, aud the voolgar fractions. Bee-ogra- 
phee is ascee-ence which particularly concerns a’ gentlemen who cry 
aboot last dying speeches and confessions, with the life, character, 





fhe writer makes an observation on the frequency of very undis- 


This topic is worthy of consideration to | 
those who ar: interested in the selection of university stadies, and | 


versational powers—the other for his moral excellence and private | 


and behaviour of indiveeduals.—Topographee is particularly usefa’ 
to a’ geotleman ballad-singers, and gentle museecians who walk the 
streets; it is made a parteecular principle in Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding, and very much concerns a’ those who 
make boots and shoes, which are things not much worn in Scotland. 
Geo graphee intimately concerns a’ ostlers and stable-keepers, and 
rentlemen who rub down horses: a’ waggon-drivers ought to gain 
an inteemate insight into geo-graphee. Nose-ologee privcipually con- 
cerns gentlemen shavers, vulgarly called barbers, whose profession 
leads them to handle the nose. Concologee is very much the same 
scee-ence. Craneeologee relates toa’ people who have knowledge 
thumned and bumped into their skulls. The art of double entry, as 
you a’ verv weel know, is practised by gentlemen who keep public 
houses. Every gentleman hackney coachman ought to stndy the 
Rule of Three. which would teach him in every three sheelings to 
give one sheeling to his master, and keep twa for himsel’. Gentle- 
men Macadamisers, who wish to mend their ways by working on the 
roads, and they are now-a-days a very numeerous class, may gain a 
| very compeetent knowledge and inseeght into vulgar fractions by 
| breaking stones on the roads. Botany is practeesed toa conseederahble 
degreein Covent-garden market, where they know how to extract the 
cube-root. Treegonometree and the canon law are studied by gun- 
smiths. Tantologee and sophistree, with fee ology. are used principal. 
| lv by lawyers. Astronomee is very usvful toa’ gentlemen cookeepers 
| (cowkeepers) who, in pursuing their milky way, have studied heedrau- 
| lies. pumpologee, and poleetical economee, with great effect. Phre- 
nologee, or free knowledge, is bumped into the heads of a’ bairns or 
children at chariteeSchools, ant they frequently call in the aid of the 
scee-ence of flay bottomy. Gentlemen horse-dealers often become 
lexcellent dog-matists, and not to sav categorists. 





Metapheesies—a 
very erroneous idea has got abroad that metapheesics consists iu 
thee-ologee, surgery, and broken bones—but it is nae,sic a thing. 
The metapheesical pheelosophee is simply this—when ae man talks 
what he no understands to anither man who no understands him— 
| that is metapheesics.’—Thus ends the lecture of Mr Sawney Mac- 
sillererip, which with Mr. Matthew’s tone and gestures, excites mach 
laughter. 


| _ 
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THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 


pitst iustrations—to turn trom the veins to a pebvle to the proois of | 


/ and liberality evinced yesterday, in the various preceeding of the 
: ceremonial, reflect upon them the highest credit. 
: 
' 
' 








Soon after six o clock the inhabitants were serenaded by the va- 
rious bands of instrumental performers parading the town, aud sub-| 





sequently by the ringing of bells, firing of cannon, &c. 
The arrangements in the line of pracession were very judicious, | 
and controlied by the Committee, wearing sashes and medals, assist- "| 

















ed by about filty constables. The whole being in readiness at eleven 
i o'clock, the Pageant of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Characters, filled up 
; by actors from Mr. Raymond’s company, aud amateurs, moved from in RG: 
the Gwiidhall in the following order, and not, as previously publish- e. leseribs 4 5 a .. ' 
ed, from the Church :— . | The character of Mr. Benson is the very best part of the book 
The Royal Standard of England. 
Full Military Band, in uniform, playing “ Warwickshire Lads and 
Lasses.”’ 
The Committee of the Shakspearian Club, two a-breast. 
The Banner of the Club. 
St. George on horseback, in armour, and bearing the ancient Sword 
of the Corporation Armoury, used tor similar 
purposes since fdward [if 
Melpomene, the Tragic Muse, in a dark-coloured car, drawn by 
four Fieuds. " | RM GelermeEne 
i Lear—Edgar. as Mad Tom. — 
Richard the Third—Gloster 
Macheth — Three witches 





























tunity of circulating the eulogy of so deserving a man. 
“ With Benson these objections are idle. 
' derstanding, but—he touched the heart. 


—— ye eee. 
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your sympathy, aud led captive your affections. 





ner—) 




















King Lear. 
Prince of Wales. 


surrounding the burning Cauldron, with 











air of imposing solemnity 









































: Roineo and Juliet—Romeo. Juliet. Friar Lawrence. ee Cone, 
- ».* P 
Banner of Shokspeare’s Arms 
™h aliz t} 7 ™ :M , . ; . . . . »s 
a halia, the Comic Muse, drawn in a Car by four Satyrs. 


Tempest—Calivan. Trinculo. Ariel. 














ure, or witha more grateful testimony to his powers, 





small, still, quiet chapel of Magdalen College. = ft 











Prospero. 








the Being of a God—to deduce from the consideration of a bed of 
strata some chreet aod striking lestimouy to the authenticity of Serip- 
ture—t surprize the aind, enyvaved in the dajlest and driest ininera- 
logical details, ito the noblest aspirations alter God and goodness; 
and this without the slightest appearance of affectaiion or effort, and 
e glow of genius was inradiating one of the finest and most 
expressive counfenances with which man was ever gifted—-were 
ivails in his Character as a public instructer, wiich those who atten- 
ded tus lectures have olien witnessed, though they may not be able 


[t is just, discriminative, and forcible ; and we are glad of an oppor- | 


He convinced the un- 
He swayed, by his argu- 
{ments, the judgment; and he alarmed, by his inferences, the con- 
He pleaded myst powerfully to the reason; but he engaged 
And as to his man- 
w simple—how humble—how devout—how utterly devoid of 
pretension, yet how iavariably impressive—let those who have heard 


d py all the insignia of Axadeuse and supported by that 
which the University church breathes 
around the preacher—at St. Giles’, surrounded by all the flutter and 


with such feelings of unmingled pleas- 
han in the 


was inv privilege, 
, for such I deem it, to have heard him, on two distinc: occasions. ude 


| [The following beantiful account of the habits that affectionate ani 

mal the sheep, is from the pen of the Ettrick Shepherd. | 
The sheep has scarcely any marked character, save that of natu- 
ral affection, and of which it possesses a very great share. I[t is 
| otherwise a stupid, indifferent animal, having few wants and fewe; 
expedients. The old black-faced, or forest breed, have far more 
powerful capabilities than any of the finer breeds that have been 
introduced into Scotiand, and therefore the few anecdotes that | 
have to relate. shall be confined to them. 

The most singular one thatl know of, to be quite well authentica- 
ted, is that of a black ewe, that returned with ber lamb from a farm 
in the head of Glen-Lyon, to the farm of Harehope, in Twe eddale, 
aud accomplished the journey in nine days. She was soon miss 
_ed by her owner, and a shepherd followed her all the way to Crieff, 

where he turned, and gave ber up. He got intelligence of her all 
the way, and every one told him that she had absolutely persisted 
in travelling on—She would not be turned, regarding neither sheep 
nor shepherd by the way. Her lamb was often far behind, and she 
had constantly to urge iton, by impatient bleating. She untackil,s 
came to Stirling on the morning of a great annual fair, about the 
endof May, and judging it imprudent to venture through the crowd 
with her lamb, she halted on the north side of the town the whole 


day. where she was seen by hundreds ly ing close by the road side ° 


But next morning when all grew quiet, alittle after the break of day 


Music Banquo, as Ghost. Macbeth fashion of a metropolitan audience—at the Foundling, where every | she was observed stealing quietly through the town, iu apparent 

King John—Cardinal. Faulconbridge. King John. vy? ” as xed upon the orator, and every car was drinking in those terror of the dogs that were prowling about the street Phe jast 

Othello—lago. Othello. ‘ gently persuasive accents with which he pleaded the cause of ¢ arity | time she was seen on the road, was ata toll-bar near St. Nivian’s 

Haml't—Ghost. Hamlet. Grave Diggers, with the Song. prog) all these cire wepet iuees | have listened to Mr. Benson; but | the man stopped her, thinking she was a strayed animal, and that 
never, aim iree 


some one would claim her. She tried several times to break throug) 
per force when he opened the gate, but he always prevented he, 
and at length she turned patiently agai. She had found some 
means of eluding him, however, for home she came on a Sabbay! 


* 
a i 
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morning, the 4th of June; and she left the farm of Lochs, in Gle 


Lyon, either on the Thursday afternoon, or Friday merning, the 
week previous butowe. The farmer of Harehope paid the Highland 
farmer the price of her, aud she lived on her native farm ull she 
died of old age, in her seventeenth year. ' 

I have heard of sheep returning from Yorkshire to the Highlands ; 
but then | always suspected that they migit have been lost by the 
way. But this is certain, that when once one, or. a few sheep, get 
away from the rest of their acquaintances, they retaro homeward 
with great eagerness and perseverance. | have lived beside a drove- 
road the better part of my life, and many stragglers have | seen) 
bending their steps northward in the spring of the year. A shep- 
herd rarely sees these journeyers wice; if he sees them, and stops 
them in the morning, they are gone long Lefore night; and if he 
sees them at night, they will be gone many miles before morning. 
This strong attachment to the place of their nativity, is much more 
predominant in our own aboriginal bieed, than in any of the other 
kinds with which I aim acquainted. ' 

fuere is another peculiarity in their nature, of which I have wit- 
nessed innumerable instances. | shall only relate one, for they are 
all alike, and show how much the sheep isa creature of habit. 

A shepherd in Blackhouse bought a few sheep from another in 
Crawmel, about ten miles distawt. In the spring following one ot 
the ewes went back to her native place, and yeauned on a wild hil 
called Crawmel Craig. On a certain day, about the begin 
ning of July following, the shepherd went aud brought home his 
ewe and lamb—took the fleece from the ewe, and kept the lamb for 
one of his stock. The lamb lived and throve, became a hog and & 
gimmer, and never offered tu leave home; but when three years of 
of age, aud about to have her first lamb, she vanished; and the 
morning after, the Crawmel shepherd, in going bis rounds, found her 
with a new-yeaned lambonthe very gair of the Crawmel Craig, 
where she was lambed herself. She remaimed there till the 
first week of July, the time when she was brought a lamb her- 
self, and then she came home with hers of her own accord: and 
this custom she continued annually with the greatest punctuality as 
long as she lived. Atlength her lambs, when they came of age, 
begau the same practice, and the shepherd was obliged to dispose of 
the whole breed. 

But with regard to their natural affection, the instances that might 
ve mentioned are without number, stupid and actionless creatures 
asthey are. When one loses its sight in a flock of short sheep, it is 
rarely abandoned to itself in that hapless and helpless state. Some 
one always attaches itself to it, and by bleating calls it back from 
the precipice, the lake, the pool, and all dangers whatever. There 
is a disease among sheep, called by shepherds the Breakshugh, a 
sort of deadly dysentery, which is as intectious as fire in a flock. 
Whenever a sheep feels itself seized by this, it instantly absents it- 
self from all the rest, shunning their society with the greatest care; 
it even hides itself, aud is ofteu very hard to be found. ‘Though this 
propensity can hardly be attributed to natural instinct, it is, at all 
events, a provision of nature of the greatest kindness and beuefi- 
cence. 

There is another manifest provision of nature with regard to 
these animals, which is, thatthe more inhospitable the land is oa 
which they feed, the greater their kindness and attention to their 
young. touce herdedtwo years on a wild and bare farm called 
Willenslee, on the border of Mid-Lothian, and of all the sheep J 
ever saw, these were the kindest and most affectionate to their 
young. | was often deeply affected at scenes which | witnessed 
there. We had one very hard winter, so that our sheep grew lean 
in the spring, and the thwarter-ill (a sort of paralytic affection) came | 
among them, and carriedoff a number. Often have | seen ¢hese | 
puor vectims, when fallen down to. rise no more, even when unable | 
to lift their heads from the groung, holding up the leg. to invite the 
starving lamb to the miserable pittance that the udder still could 
supply. I had never seen aught more painfully affecting. 

It is well known that it is a custom with shepherds, when a lamb 
dies, if the mother have sufficiency of milk, to bring her in and put 
another lamb to her. J] have described the process somewhere else 
—it is done by putting the skin of the dead lamb upon the living 
one; the ewe immediately acknowledges the relationship, and alter 
the skin has warmed on it, so as to give itsomething of the smell of 
her own progeny, and it has sucked her two or three times, she ac- 
cepts aud nourishes it as her own ever after. Whether it is from 
joy at this apparent reanimation of her young one, or a little doubt 
remaining on her mind that she would fain dispel, 1 cannot decide; 
but, for a number of days, she shows far more fondness, more 
bieating, and caressing, over this one, than she did formerly over 
the one that was really her own, 





But this is not whatl wanted to explain; it was, that such sheep | 
as thus lose their lambs, must he driven toa house with dogs, so that! 
the lamb may be put to them; for they will only take it in a dark 
confined place. But here. in Willenslee, I never needed to drive 
homea sheep by force, with dogs, or in any other way than the fol- 
lowing: | found every ewe, of course, standing hanging her head 
over her dead lamb, and baving a piece of twine with me for the 
purpose, I tied that to the laimb’s neck, or foot, and trailing it along 
the ewe followed me into any house or fold that I chose to lead her. 
Any of them would have foliowed me in that way for miles, with her 
nose close on the lamb, which sie never quitted for a moment, «xcept 
to chase the dog, which she would not suffer to walk near me. | 
ofien, out of curiosity, led them in to the side of the kiteheu fire by 
this means, into the midst of servants and dogs: but th more that 
dangers multiplied around the ewe, she clung the closer to her dead 
offspring, aud thought of nothing but protecting it. 





That same yearthere was a severe blast of snow came on by 
night about the latter end of April, which destroyed several scores | 
of our lainbs; and as we had uot yet enow of twins and odd lambs | 
for the mothers that hed Jost theirs, of course we selected the best ! 
ewes, and put lanibs to them. is we were making the distribution, | 
Ll requested of my master to spare me a lamb for a hawked ewe | 
Which he knew, aud which was standing over a dead lamb in the! 
head of the hope, about four miles from the house. He would not do | 
it, but bid me let her stand over the lamb for a day or two, and per- | 
haps a twin would be forthcoming. {did so, and truly did she stand 
to her charge; so truly, that I think the like never was equalled by 
any of the woolly race. I visited her every morning and evening, 
and for the first eight days never catched her above two or three 
vards from the lamb; and always, as [| went my rounds, she eyed 
me long ere | came oear her, and kept tramping with her foot, ¢ 
whistling through her nose, to fright away the dog. 


and | 
He got a regu- | 
lar chase twice a-day as I passed by, but however excited and fierce 
a ewe may be, she no ver offers any resistance to mankind, being | 
perfectly and meek!y passive to them. 


The weather grew fine and | 
warm 


and the dead lam soon decayed, which the body of a dead | 
lamb does particularly soon; but still this affectionate and desolate | 
creature kept hang 
seemed to be nourished by hopelessness. 
from my eyesto see her hanging with such 
bones, mixed with a small portion of wool. 
she never quitted the spot, and for another week she visited it every 


morning and evening, 


bleats each time; tillat length every remnant of her 
ished, mixing with the soil. 
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From the Juhu Bult. 
Coincidences of names and quality, persons and places, mien and 


The inhabitants of Westminster have held a meeting explanatory | things, have formed the subjects of many droll speculations. We 


of, an and declaratory against the filth and dirt of the “ silver” 
Thames, which, by tie extraordinary outcry raised against it by the 
faculty, we should be led to imagine particularly healthy ; however, 


the patriots declare that it is beyond measure unwholesome, and in| 


fact undrinkable. A gentleman of the name of Wright has written 
a pamphlet, called the ** Dolphin,” im which he states that the Wa- 
ter used by the Grand Junction Water Company is carefully pamp- 
ed up by a huge steam engine, scientifically placed exactly at the 
embouchure of one of the great common sewers; and that, in faet, 
the company at Bath, who in Anstey’s time * drank out of the 
pump,” were enjoying aluxury compared with the annoyance to 
which the inhabitants of the best part of the town are at present 
subject; indeed, Dr. James Johuson, one only of the host of medi- 
cal men whuse testimunies have been publisiied, gives a minute de- 
velopment of his opinion upoy the subject, which setiles the business 
at once. 

At the meeting at Willis’s, Sir Francis Burdett took the chair on 
his arrival, and many speeches were made. Aw ex-director of the 
Company protested that the water even now was not so bad as des- 
cribed, and promised that in a few weeks the present evils should 
be remedied—he was hissed and laughed at. However, there ap- 
peared to be a duubt as to the deleterious effects of the fluid, until 
Mr. Samuel Rogers, the eminent banker and puet, who attended for 
the purpose, was brought forwaid as an example of the effects pro- 
duced upon “ Human Life” by the habitual use of it. The appa- 
rition was striking—after beholding that worthy gentleman the 
meeting was unanimous ; and frightened to the last degree lest simi- 
lar ills might assail any of themselves or their families, immediately 
appointed a committee to correct the abuses—abandon the Dolphin 
—and petition Parliament. To Sir Francis Burdett “ much thanks” 
were voted for his attendance; and a similar fecling was expressed 
towards the amiable individual we have just named for affording the 
meeting the advantage of his countenance. 


If, as the old saying goes, the third time be the charm, the hero of 
the following paragraph most certainly bears a charmed life :— There 
is at present living iv a village near Paisley, a man who has been 
three times married ; each of his wives’ names were the same; be 
had three children by each, and each lived with him three years. 
He was a widower between each marriage three years; bas three 
children living, the third by each wife, and their birth-days are with- 
in three days of each other. His last wife has been dead three 
years, and lie expects to be married agaiu in tiree mouths! 


In the reports of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court of the week, we! 


find a petitioning debtor, called Jonn Owen Money, a more applica- 
ble patronymic, one seldomsees; aud in a Gazette of about a fort- 
night old, we found Love and Prudence both announced as bauk- 
rupts in one day.—London paper. 


The following very severe epigrammatic epitaph has been assigned 
to Dean Swilt, with what authority | know not. Lf it be so, it may 
be considered, as the reviewers say. a fair specimen of the author's 
caustic and illiberal manner of treating his superiors. 
seen it iu print:— 


| have never 


Epitaph on Bishop Burnet. 
Here Sarum lies, who was as wise 
Aud learu’d as Tom Aquinas. 
Lawn sleeves he wore, but was po more 
A Christian thau Secinus. 
Oaths pro and cow he swailow’d down, 
Loved gold tike any te genan t 
He preach’d and pray’d, and yet betray’d 
God’s holy church for Manmon. 
If such a soul to heaven stole, 
And ’scap’d the Devil’s clutches; 
I do presume there may be room 
For Marlborough aud his Duchess. 


All persons keeping tan-yards are obliged, when about to remove 
from the tan-pits such leather as has undergone the process of tan- 
ning, to give twenty-four hours’ notice to the gaager of the district 
before the skins can be taken out. 
Excise, when perambulating one of the above concerns, in the act 
of taking stock, his foot slipped, aud he was very near tumbling, 
stock Pook, rule, and all into the tan-hole; at the instant, a young 
lad, with the utmost sang froid, observed—" Have a care, Sir, you 


don’t fall in there ; if you do, we must give 24 hours’ notice before | 


takivg you out.’’ 


THE DOCTOR IN TROUBLE. 

A doctor there lived iv the couuty of Fife, 
Physic em, tisic em, ho! 

And he had a wife, was the plague of his life, 
With her squallery, bawlery, ho! 

She worried and teazed the unfortunate elf, 

If his patients were few, he was Patient himself. 

But at Jast she fell sick, and was laid on the shelf, 
With her sigh away, die away, ho! 


Now in sables the docter had often rehearsed, 
Whine away, groan away, ho! 

And he always wore mourniug for fear of the worst, 
With his seem to grieve, laugh in sleeve, ho! 

So a coffin he bought of a friend in the trade, 

And ma’am under ground very snugly was laid ; 

And the very next night Bolus married nis maid, 
With her fie for shame! change her name, ho! 


Now it happened that night that a gentleman, bred, 
Dig away, in the clay, ho! 
To the grave occupation of raising the dead 
With his coffin crack, spade and sack, ho! 
Rang at one in the morning, the doctor’s night-bell, 
And said—*: Sir, ['ve brought you a subject to sell: 
But the watchman is near, so be quick—or he’l! fell ; 
With your cut and slash—pay the cash—ho! 


The doctor had scarcely refastened the door, 
With his bolt and chain, lock again, ho? 

When he thought in the sack he heard somebody snore, 
With their snoozle em, foozle em, ho! 

But who shall describe the poor doctor's surprise, 

When he opened the sack to examine his prize: 

Fur his wife was come bach! and she opened her eves, 
With her squallery, bawlery, ho! 

And the doctor !—he dropped her, and ran away,—oh! 


On one of the gates of the city of Agrah,is the following, inscription: 
ing overthe poor remains with an affection that} “ The first year of the reign of Julef, two thousand husbands were 
It often drew the tears | voluntarily separated by the Magistrate. ‘The indignant Emperor 

fondness over a few | abolished divorce in consequence. 


| }more; three hundred women were burnt for having poisoned their 
uttering a few kindly and heart-piercing | 


husbands; seventy-five men were burnt for the murder of their 


i 
offspring van-| wives, and three million of rupees’ worth of furniture was broken in | sent to accept office under the 
hl . x . : , . | ¥ + ve | 
| domestic squabbles. The Emperor re-established divorces.”’-—Furet. | myself of that influence a 


A few days ago, an officer of 


Next vear, there were in Agrah 
For the first fortnight | three thousand marriages less, seven thonsand cases of adultery 


had once a paper illustrative of such strange concalenations, and 
James Sinith has devoied an hour’s-worth of his happy talent atid 
ready wil to the composition of a Song touching similar oddities ; 
but we never should have beeu aware of the happy facility which is 
afforded in these “ piping times of peace” to our gracious Sovereign 
tu renew the splendours of the menagerie at the Lower, fill an aviary 
at the Royal Lodge, or stock afresh that beautiful lake, the pictur- 
esque Virginia Water, by virtue of his royal prerogative; nor would 
our readers believe, unless they took the (roudie to examine the offi- 
cial documents themselves, that lis Majesty could so successfully 
“eall spirits from ihe easty deep” of bis own army, to do what we 
have ventured to state might Le done, without a murmur even from 
Mr. Joseph Hume or the Editor of the Morning Chronicie. 

We must be more explicit —Officers ov half- pay are always in rea- 
diness for service, and not alittle pleased to be employsd—there- 
fore, like the horn of Roderick Dho, a Horse-Guard’s summons 
starts them from the earth like Cadmus's teeth. Suppose then the 
Royal Menagerie were to be replenished—the Royal Artillery wouid 
furnish a Ball—the 19th Dragoons a Hare—-the 2d Garrison Batta- 
lion a Hart—tie Marines a Wolf—the Royal Military College an 
Otter—the 87th Regiment a Goat—the 4th Dragoons a Fox—the 
Staff a Lyon—the 76th a Hogg—the 2d Foot Guards a Badger, aud 
the 4th Veteran Battalion a Lamb. 

Shonld the feathered tribe be put in requisition, the 23d Foot 
would contribute a Nightingale—the Royal Engineers a Goldfinch— 
the 7Ist Foot a Pidgeon—the S5th a Sparrow—the 17th Dragoons a 
Raven, and the 9th Dragnonsa Crow Teal would come from the’ 
llth Dragoons—Quall from the Corsican Rangers; while the 69th 
would send up a Rooke—the 2Ist a Heron—the Lith Dragoons a 
Partridge—the 9th Dragoons a Crow—the 99th Foot a Martin—the 
Medical Department a Swallow. A Parrot would be received from , 
| the 2d Royal Veteran Battalion—a Peacock from amongst the Gene- 
rals—a Fow! from the York Rangers—a Drake from the 28th Foot, 
and Swan from the Dublin Staff. If a Wildgoose and a Jack-daw 
were required, the 84th Foot would contribute the oue and the 46th 
the otber. 

But should it be proposed, az we said before, to follow up Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s plan of naturalizing sea-born fish in fresh water, 
Salmon would leap from the 10th Foot to be s0 engaged—Macke- 
rell come swimmiugiy over from the 441h—a Lamprey from the 82d 
would volunteer his services, and Whiting, Sturgeon, and Chad, from 
the Royal Marines, join with Pike from the 6th Veteran Battalion—a 
smelt from the Staif, a ‘Tench from the loth, a Crab and a Dolphin 
from the 741h—a Sprat from the 72d, a Herring from the 48th, and 
Haddock from Portugal. to store the lake; while Lieutenant-Genera! 
Wale and Major-General Cod would bring up the rear with the great- 
est possible elfect, 

These, however, are but few of the odd coincidences of the army 
list—should it ever be necessary, (as perhaps it may) to establish » 
church militant, the same work furnishes os with bopes that we might 
not be wholly inefficient in support of ovr birth-rights—there are at 
this momenta Bishop in the militia—a Canon in the 94th Foot, a 
| Dean in the 16:h Drageons, an Archdeacon in the 84th, a Priest in 
lorders amonces! the Artillery drivers, a Deacon inthe 73d, a Clerk in 
ithe Glengarry Fencibles, and a Beadle in the SIst Regiment of Foot 
|—nay, the Church itself is in commission, aud there are more Cha- 
| pels than onein the service. ; 
| ‘These, we say, are encouraging signs, and so we mention them ; 
‘hut we beg verv distinctly to add, that the toil of hunting out the 
‘ heasts, catching the fish, and liming the birds, is to be attributed to 
some very patient and good-natured correspondent by whom the list 
is furnished. 
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Continued from the 8th page. 
and, in the name of God, just.” Now, if this measure be, “‘ in the 
name of policy, as expedient, as, in the name of humanity, it is cha- 
ritable, and, in the name of God, just,” my confidence in the sinceri- 
‘tv of my right hun. friend does not permit me to doubt that he will 
| press forward a measure which he so describes, whenever an oppor: 
| tunity shall occur; and [| have reason to conclude that he will not 
rest here, because, according to his own words on that occasion, he 
“* could not conclude without anticipating that the present partial 
{success would lead to the attainment of the greater concession.” 
Then, | say, it was not in my power to have taken office, by which I 
‘should bave been party to a direct attack on those measures which [ 
advocated. It was vot in my power to have acquiesced in any par- 

tial concessions, which were intended to lead to greater ; neither was 
it in my power to have acquiesced in any motion, whether general or 
partial, which had for its object the removal of those restrictions 
which [ consider necessary for protecting the protestant church and 
‘the British constitation. If | had takea office under such circum- 
stances, | should, in fect, have held that office only upon sufferance, 
and should hav been liable to receive the notice of a week that I 
| must retire, When, perhaps, to do so, would have been more inconve- 
‘pient than, uoder present circumstances, itis. Sir, could [ have en- 

tertained a doubt, after the example that had been set me by my 

right hon. friend himself, that it was my duty both as a man anda 

minister, to retire immediately, that my right hon. friend was placed 
‘at the head of the administration? 1 was. in fact, placed under cir- 

cumstances nearly similar to those under which my tight hon. friend 

was himself placed in 1807, when he was invited to form part of au 
administration in which the Catholic qnestion was not to be consid: 
‘ered as a cabinet question, but one on which every individual was to 
be permitted his own opinions, and to make his own observations. 
My right hon. friend then stated the grounds on which he retired 
from office, and he used words which [ could never have borne to 
‘hear applied to me, bad [ retained my office as secretary of state 
i for the home department. 

On a motion made by Mr. Stuart Wortley, now Lord Wharncliffe, 
in the House of Commons, on the 2ist of May, 1812, my Right Hoo. 
Friend took an opportunity of publicly stating the reasons which had 
induced him to decline connecting himself with those among whom 
the Romay Catholic Question was to be considered an open question. 
Nearly do those sentiments correspond with mine. So nearly do the 
motives which induced him to refuse office, compel me to retire from 
| the public service, that | will quote his own eloqueut words, to express 

what | think and what I feel:—‘ I have been asked whether, suppo- 
| sing [ had accepted the offer that was made to me, l should not have 
i felt myself at perfect liberty to act as my own opioions should dic- 

tate upon the great question which constitutes the main bar of sepa- 
jration? I reply, that, as a Minister, 1 know | should have been at 
‘liberty. | do not mean to assert, that if | had joined the present Ad- 
ministration, to fight against my own principles under the banners of 
ithe Noble Lord, | should not still have had the power of making my 
solitary speech, and of giving my solitary vote in support of opinions 
’ I will not even say, that there may not 


I had previously maintained, en 
l be honourable minds who would be satisfied with such a distinction, 
jand it may be my misfortune, or my fault, that mine is not a ainc of 

that construction. If, whee out of office, t have lent to any cause 
that | deemed just, my influence and my authority, | never can con- 
condition that [ shall instaotly divest 


rity which ought sullto be my 
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companions, and to leave them on one great and vital question, in 
open and wilful abeyauce. Personal objections to the Noble Lord, 
1 declare | have none: I am actuated by no feeling of rivalry, and 
with this particular question excepted, | could have no earthly hesi- 
tation either in acting with or under him; but | cannot allow, that 
the predominance of his opinion shail stifle mine. I cannot enter 
the Cabinet, pretending not to know that the influence of the No- 
ble Lord will be such as to paralyze all ny feeble efforts there."— 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then proceeded:—I am, like my Right 
Hon. Friend, actuated by no feeling of rivalry. When the question 
of the admission of my Right Hon. Friend to the Cabinet was pro- 
posed—I mean at the period when my Right Hon. Friend was about 
to sail for India—my opinion of him was the same as it is now, and 
J kept my lips closed during my absence from town, while attending 
his Majesty in Scotland; but on my return, when communicating 
with my Noble Friend on the subject, | said, that if the accession of 
my Right Hon. Friend to the Ministry was deemed essential to the 
public interests, and to the public service, no personal feelings of 
wine, founded on the difference of our sentiments on particular 
questions, should induce me to offer any impediment to his appoint- 
ment. [Hear, hear.) I had no feeling of rivalry. Like him, on 
the occasion to which I have already referred, | can say, that “ per- 
sonal objection to him | have none. | am actuated by no feeling of 
rivalry, and, with this particular question excepted, | could have no 
earthly hesitation either in acting with or under him; but | cannot 
allow that the predominance of his opinion shall stifle mine. I can- 
not enter the Cabinet pretending not to know that the influence of 
the Noble Lord will be such as to paralyze all my efforts there.”— 
[ Cheers, ]—In these sentiments of my Right Hon. Friend I fully 
concur. | have, I repeat, no objection of a personal nature to act 
with or under him, but I could not retain the place t had hitherto 
held in the Administration of the country, knowing that the predo- 
minance of my Right Hon. Friend would completely countervail 
mine on those important subjects, on which | had, after the utmost 
deliberation, made up my mind, and expressed my opinions (cheers): 
and I felt, above all, that, in thus acting, | must be right, following, 
as I did, the example of my Right Hon. Friend himself. [Cheers.] 
My Right Hon. Friend adds something, with respect of his views 
of what the duties of a Prime Minister are, and addell, “If I had 
joined this portus siccus of dissent, as Mr. Burke called it, we should 
have formed as beautiful a variety as was ever assembled in so small 
a collection.” (Hear, héar, and laughter.} ‘ But,” continued my 
Hon. Friend, “ in such unprecedented differences, on which side is 
the influence and authority of Government enlisted?) That is the 
main question. This man may hold a blue opinion—another, a 
white—a third, a green—a fourth, a yellow—and a fifth, a red; but 
with which of these shades does the sentimeut of Governinent most 
nearly accord? Undoubtedly, this point will be decided by the indi- 
vidual, who, holding the principal office, pre-eminently enjoys the 
confidence of the occupant of the Throne—aad the additional weight 
he adds to the scale must overbalance the remainder. I could not, 
therefore, ferl that I entered the Cabinet with honour, if I consented 
to give there a mere solitary vote. [ trust, althongh not very fairly 
put upon wy trial, that my conduct is completely justified in the 
eyes of the House, and of the country.” The Right Honourable 
gentleman proceeded:—I fairly own, that, whatever the situation 
or rank | should hold in his Majesty's Government, after the line of 
conduct | had adoptet throughout the whole of my connection with 
the Adminisiration of the country, | had always teii that a difficulty 
would have lain in the way of my continuance in office; but not 
merely in consequence of my expressed opinions upon the Catholic 
Question, and upon other subjects, connected with Irish affairs. I 
have, for the last twelve months, felt that difficulty in the two sitna- 
tions in which | was placed respecting those que-tions aud with which 
my office of Secretary of State for the Home Department intermix- 
ed me. If confess that the relation in which | stood respecting these, 
and in which | should have been placed, with respect to the office of 
Prime Minister, constituted a new difficulty in the way of my retain- 
ing office. [Hear, hear.] Being now returned into the ranks of pri- 
vate life, and in no way connected, either actually or prospectively, 
with office, | may be allowed to state, that I have, for some time, 
painfully felt the strange situation in which I stood in this House— 
in which | was the only one of his Majesty's Ministers, who took the 
view that I did of the Catholic Question. J felt that my situation 
here was oue of delicacy—of difficulty—one of a most embarrassing 
pature—and that it was not one in which a Minister of the Crown 
ought to be placed. [Hear, hear.] | entered, in the year 1822, upon 
the office which I had lately the honour to hold, with a full notion of 
the line of conduct which I should, and ought to pursue. [no the year 
1828, | said, upon the occasion of the debate on the Catholic Question 
that if J retained Office it would not be fur the sake of office 
the three Bills introduced in that year—that for what is termed the 
Catholic Question—that for regulating the Elective Franchise in Ire- 
jland—-and that for the payment of the Catholic Clergy, which | 
thought would be something like establishing the Cathol ¢ religion in 
lreland—lI did, in communication with my Noble Friend, then at the 
head of the Government, represent to him that it would be extremely 
painful to be separated from my friends; bat I also stated tie diffi- 
culty of my situation, and my most anxious wish to be relieved from 
it, by being allowed to retire. At the request of my Noble Friend, 
however, | consented to remain—he deeming, as I did and do, tat 
the person holding the situation of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department should be of the same opinion upon all important political 
subjects with the person atthe head of the Government, But I cou- 
sented toretain office, only on condition that a new Parliament should 
he called. Whey ! addressed the House lately on the Catholic ques- 
tion—[ mean when it was brought forward by the Hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Burdett)—I did so with a feeling that l should be in a minor- 
ity—and | was determined, should that expectation be verified, to 
retire immediately from office. [Hear, hear ] Although not treated 
hy my Right Hono. Friends by any other than good faith, still being 
the single Member of Goverament in this House who resisted that 
motion, | found my situation painful and difficult—particularly when 
I saw al! the other Members of Administration here, not ouly advo- 
cating the measure, but acting is concord with their political oppo- 
nents, [Loud cheering.] I make no complaint of the conduct of 
uny of my Right Hon. Friends—I ouly state it as a reason why my 
position in this House appeared to me one of difficulty. These rea- 
sons have, I repeat, for some time past influenced my mind—but if, 








in acting under him with whom lentered public life, and between | 


whose opinions and my own, on public questions, there was nota 
shade of difference—and if in his room [ found my Right Hon, 
Friend, with whom, on some important points, | differed —I felt it 
would be impossible to hold the situation which I filled in the Home 
Department—[ Hear, hear }]—and if | could not retain that, it 1s im- 
possible that | could be guilty of the paltry subterfuge of removing 
io another —[Cheers]—no alternative. there ore, remained to me. 
Ihe relation of the office of Secretary of State for the Hame Depart- 
ment, with that of the Prime Minister, is most intimate Not only 
‘joes all the I¢ish business come under the administration of the Home 
Secretary, but in every justance of civil preferment—in every pro- 
motion in the Church—in short, in every instance of official appoint. 
ment made by the Prime Minister, the signature of the >ecretary for 


the Home Department is indispensable. I must, therefore say, that 
the office of the Home Department should uot be filled by « person 
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fhe AVbiot. 














differing in opinion from the individual holding the situation of Prime 
Minister. (Hear.] No other alternative presented itself to me, 
therefore, than that of coming into the most painful of collisions, or 
that of retiring frotm office, and a pretext for which might be found 
in some single isolated point, without acquainting the country with 
the real cause. Thus feeling, it was my duty to prevent the occur- 
rence of the most painful of the alternatives, by retiring from office, 
rather than run the risk of embarrassing the Administration, and of 
interfering with the public service, by that collision. [Hear, hear.] 
These are my views, with reference to the Catholic Question, and with 
reference also to the duties of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and mixed up as those duties are with the affairs of 
Ireland, they furnish, in my mind, imperative reasons why I should not 
retain office under my Right Hon. Friend. And, acting on these 
grounds, I did, with regret certainly, but without hesitation, signify to 
his Majesty, that it was impossible for me to continue to hold office 
The first individual to whom I communicated that I should not be 
able to take any part in the new Ministry, was my Right Honoura- 
ble Friend himself. Atthat moment, I not only did not make my 
intention known to, but was totally ignorant of the determination of, 
any other person on the same point. I am sure that my Right Hon. 
Friend will do me the justice to say, that, on the very first occasion, 
the 29th March, on which I mentioned to him my determination, I 
also told him the nature of my feelings for some time previously, 
and that they dictated to me my retirement from office. That inti- 
mation was conveyed by him tothe highest quarter, where no re- 
serve could be preserved. It cannot, therefore, be imputed to me, 
that | acted with precipitancy, for, at the moment when I first men. 
tioned my intention, I stated also the difficulties that presented them- 
selves to my remaining in office. | stated that I would have felt 
pleasure in remaining connected with the late Administration—that 
if any arrangement could be made, by which an individual of suffi- 
cient weight might be placed at the head of Government, with the 
same principles as those which had governed my Noble Friend, I 
was willing to retain the office | had previously held. [Hear.] 1 
must also state, that ] declared tomy Right Hon. Friend, that the 
Catholic Question, and the connection of the situation of Home Se- 
cretary with thatof Prime Minister, formed the only difficulties that 
interfered with my retention of office, and that if these could be ob- 
viated, | was ready and willing to remain; but that, finding myself 
in the situation [ had described, [had felt from first to last, I could 
not possibly acquiesce in my Right Hon. Friend's proposition for 
becoming a Member of the new Administration. Those were the 
grounds for my conduct, and I trust, that carrying my determina- 
tion into effeet, it will be seen | acted in the most candid manner. 1 
adopted this course without consulting or communing with any oth- 
er member of the late Administration—[Hear|—but although ! so 
acted without concert with any one else, let me repel the shameful 
and scandalous imputation, that they ought to be looked upon as 
having acted in a spirit of cabal and with an intention to dictate to 
their Sovereign. [Cheers.] Let me also repel the idea, that I wish 
my case, or my situation, shall be distinguished or made different 
from theirs. [Cheers ] [amready now to meet the charges of 
combination brought against my Noble Friends, and am prepared to 
vindicate them, and to show, that in the course pursued by them, 
they were not only perfectly justifiable, but that their views, and 
their conduct, were precisely those that ought tobe held up as ex- 
amples toothers. [Cheers ] Their conduct, instead of being cen- 
surable, was worthy the imitation of all other public men. [Con- 
tinued cheering. | The assertion, that their resignations have been 
the result of cabal, is not only not the truth but is directly the reverse 
of it. Ifthere was an appearance of concert in their conduct, it was 
purely accidental—for if they could have been base enough to cabal 
against their Sovereign, they would have bad the cunning to conceal 
it. [Hear.] T admit, that ifsuch had been the conduct of my Noble 
| Frieuds and Colleagues, it would have been inexcusable. Acting 
in conformity with the principles which always influence me, | 
| declared that if the Goverumeut could be re-constituied with my 
former Colleagues, | might be induced again to accept office; and 
that, even were I not to participate in the Administration, [ would 
give them my support. Uuatil the 9thof April, the very day before 
that on which his Majesty laid his commands on my Right Hon 
Friend to form an Adiministration, | never spoke to my Noble 
Fiend, the Lord Chancellor, on the subject; the charge of concert 
in that instance, therefore, is untrue; and, upon my honour, [ believe 
|the same with respect to every other of my Noble Friends and Col- 
leagues. [Cheers.] [donot believe that one man of than knew 
or was influenced by the intention of the other. [Hear.] The charge 
of dictating to bis Majesty is as untrue as the charge of cabal; there 
was no such intention on the part of any Member of the late Admi- 
nistration, [Hear] Iam convinced, therefore, that, not only with 
|respect to myself, but with respect to the Lord Chancellor, and with 
| respect also to the illustrious individual whose name will be stamped 
forever on the annals of his country—that individual who has not 











been more remarkable for the brilliancy of his career than for the | 


|simplicity and singleness of his character and conduct, which are 
| only comparable in extent with the respect which he bears to the 
| kingly office, and above all, the sincerity of bis devotion and attach. 
| ment to the sacred person of his \iajesty—I am thus convinced, 

| say, that with respect to them and myself, 1 have proved that this 
\charge is as unfounded as it is base. When I see that illustrious 
| man attacked, | see somethiug so extraordinary in the ingratitude, 
| ds well asin the falsehood, of sucha charge, that I can scarcely 
trast myself to speak of it. [Cheers] I abstain from going fur- 
ther into detail, because another opportunity for doing go will be 
| alforded me. I trust that the House will feel, that I ws called upon 





|to offer myself to their attention, and 1 feei deeply the indulgence | 


| with which I have been treated. 


| matter involving considerations of great public importance, with | 


those of strong, private, and personal, to aid a few observations 
more. [Cheers.] My separation from my Right Hon. Friend, 
with whom I acted with so much cordiality, has been to me a source 
of great regret—a regret, however, which is much mitigated by the 
| recollection, that | have done every thing in my power to prevent it. 
| [The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by expressing his regret that bis re- 
tirement from office would prevent him from carrying into full effect his refor- 


|of his life. He stated, moreover, with exultation, Tory as he was, that there 
was not a single law in the Statute Book tonnected with his name that had not 
for his object the amelioration of the Criminal Code, and a more humane and 
impartial administration of the laws. During the severe commercial distress of 
the last two winters he had not been under the necessity of resorting for any 
| greater security in the application of power than the laws already afforded 
j him. He had ever sought to maintain the civil rights of the subject while he 
| supported the just prerogatives of the Crown, and maintained inviolate the 
ancient institutions of the country, He concluded amidst the !ouiest applauses.} 
Mr. CANNING then rose and said ~The speech of my Right 

| Hon. Friend I shall confirm in nearly all its parts. } can bear testi- 


/mony that, throughout the whole of the discussions that have taken | 
| place since Parliament adjourned, | have kept up with my Right | 


| * * . 

| Hon. Friend the most constant intercourse; and throughout | have 
‘found in him the sime candour and sincerity, and the expression of 
|the same just feelings, and a uniform exhibition of the same high 


| principle, to which he has laid claim in the discourse which he has | 


this night delivered. I assure the House that they much mistake the 
| position in which I have the hovour to stand, who believe that posi- 
tion to be one of gratified ambition, or as conveying the feeling of 
,unilloyed satisfaction. [Hear, hear.) From the beginning of these 








I hope I shall be allowed, on a} 


| mation of the Criminal Laws—an object that has been the main hope and solace | 
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discussions, I foresaw—both of us foresaw—that they must termi- 
nate in our mutual separation, which | hope to God may be only for 

atime. Had the question been merely between my Right Hon. 

Friend and myself, and had it been to be decided by his retirement 

or by mine, | do most solemnly declare it should have been decided 
by the latter. [Hear, hear.] Sir, ny Right Hon. Friend had the 

courtesy to state to me yesterday, his intention of making some observations to 
the House on the present occasion. I had, therefore, the opportunity of doing 
that without which I should never have been able to address the House with 
satisfaction to myself—of asking bis Majesty’s gracious permission to state such 
passages concerning bim in tbe late discussions, as might be necessary to ex- 
plain my conduct. I know not whether the House will be surprised to bear— 
my Right Hon. Friend will not, for I have already stated it to him—that when 
I was first called upon by his Majesty for advice, in the critical situation in 
which the Goverument was placed, aware—for why should I disguise the fact?— 
of his Majesty’s individual opinions, I counselled him to make the Government 
conformavle to those opinious. That council necessarily involved my own re- 
tirement, and that retirement would have been made with a much more cheer- 
ful hea:t, and a more confident assurance, from the position in which it had 
placed me, than I had at any subsequent stage of these transactions. Bir, in 
offering my advice to his Majesty tu constitute a Government opposed to my 
opinions. I begged leave to withdraw myself,as I could not form a part of such & 
Government. Now, Sir, why did I do this? I, as the House may do me the 
honour toremember, have always defended, and as I still do defend, the existevce 
ofan Administration divided in opinion upon the Catholic question, L wilt tel§ 
the House my reason for so doing. Not many months ago, from quarters which 
1 will not name, strenuous advice was addressed to his Majesty to place bis Go- 
vernment on a footing of unanimity with respect to the Catbolic question, and 
that unaniinity to be one of uniform opposition to that question. rd Liver- 
pool, to whom this advice was communicated, at the same time that it was ad- 
dressed to his Majesty, in a letter tohis Majesty, stated first, that having been 
one of the original authors of a Government divided in opinion on that ques- 
tion, he, for one, never could concur in an Administration excluding one party 

Lord Liverpool added also his advice, or rather his opinion, of the great diffi- 
culty that would attend the forming of such a Government. Such was Lord 
Liverpool’s opinion, and when I advised his Majesty to form such a divided Go- 
vernment, it was not for me to estimate the difficulties which would impede it. 
It was, had his Majesty thought fit to adopt the advice, tor those of his Coun - 
sellors, who were to form part of an Administration so constituted, to coursel 
such a course as they might have thought would attain therend I did not 
disguise either from my Sovereign or myself, that it would be a work of diffi- 
culty, but I was far from thinking it a work of impracticabiiity. What became 
of that advice is manifest by the result. It was not acted upon; but for wi at 
reason it was not acted upon, Iam not aware; and more than I know, I will 
not state. This I can say, that from the time I first saw bis Majesty, down to 
the period at which he came to town, so far from seeaing to obtain the situa- 
tion in which I now stand, my first act wasto advise, that the experiment so 
loudly called for in debate is this House, and which I understood was intended 
to be brought forward in the abortive motion of the ion. Member for Somerset- 
shire, (A laugh] should be tried. I earnestly desired that it might have mez 
with a fair trial, and [declare to God, that there was nothing I more wished, or 
was nearer to my heart, than to step out of the way, in order that the experi- 
' ment might be made. But when I was told that such a Government could not 
be formed, and whenI said I could not be a Member of an exclusive Adminis- 
tration, or, indeed, of any which was not constituted upon the same principle as 
that of Lord Liverpool, with respect to the Catholic Question, viz. a division o% 
opinion on that question, and asa necessary consequence, its not being made a 
Cabinet measure, a totally new question then arose. It was not, whether [ 
should or should not remain in the Government to be formed, but whether L 
should remain in a Government discredited in my own and the country’s op 

nion. God knows whether I cast myself in the way of the embarrassing situa 

tion in which I afterwards found myself. It was proposed to me, that an Admi 

nistration should be reconstructed upon the same principle as that of Lord Li- 
verpool’s, placing at the head of it, in the same situation as was held by that 
Noble Lord, some Peer holding his Anti-Catholic opinious. What principle 
wes I then, in my own person, desired to sanction?—l was desired to give my 
assent to this principle:—tbat holding the opinions I do bold upon the Catholic 
question, was a disqualification for holding the highest office the King had to 
bestow. [Hear.} I care not for office; I will quit any office; I will go to the 
| extremity of the earth, rather than submit to a condition that L should not hold 
office on account of holding those opinions. That principle of exclusion woald 
be next in degree only to the exclusion of the Catholics themselves. Now, Sir 
that was a condition to which I would not, ard never will, submit. 1 would 
have quitted office a thousand times, and have consented to be proscribed from 
it for ever, rather than that any future statesman should have bad to execrate 
my memory for having affixed such a blot upon the character of a question, my 
strenuous support of which I had ever, up to this time, thougt myself free tc 
prociaim. I hope, Sir, I have now vindisated myself frum the charge of over 

weening ambition. [Cheers.] My first object was to quit office 
altogether. I was willing to retire from office with the other mem- 
bers of the former Government; but] was willing to remain in with 
them, had I not held the opinions that [ did hold, on the Catholic 

Question. [have only to repeat, Sir, here, in reply to another 
charge which some have preferred against me—“ that the new Go- 
vernment which has been formed, consists chiefly of Catholics,’ 
(that is, of members friendly to the question of emancipation)—a 
charge which has been made, and not unintentioually, | think, in a 
speech which has been delivered this evening—as if there had been 


a breach of faith on my part, in dealing with the late Cabinet, for 








should have embraced an equal portion of the supporters of both 
sides of that question.—I have to make only this reply. The Hon. 
Secretary who makes the charge, is himseif well informed, that I 
did suggest,and did endeavour and intend to execute, such a plan of 
new administration. (Hear, hear.) But. Sir, that Hon. Secretary 
is equally wellinformed, moreover, that when, upon the 12th ot 
April last, | went to the chamber of my Sovereign, intending to 
| propose a plan and arrangement which should comprise all the 
| Members of Lord Liverpool’s Government, and embrace, therefore 
| an equality of Protestant and Catholic votes—he is well informed 





j that a circumstance occurred which prevented that intention fram 
taking effect. And was it my fault, Sir, that, by any sort of concert 
| I certainly will not venture to say, but by a singular coincidence 

| undoubtedly—at that very time, un that very day, and in that very 
| chamber, six Protestant resignations were put into my hands ae 
[ Hear, hear ]|—Observe, Sir, the charge against me is, that I have 
organized a Government all Catholic, as to its views upon that ques. 
) tion, baving promised to form one that should be balf and half; and 


| my Hon. accuser sinks the indisputable fact, that the Protestant half 
lof the Administration contemplated withdrawing themselves.— 
| (Cheers. ]—I think, that it is rather too hard to charge that resigna 
| tion upon their parts, as a breach of faith upon mine. 
| [Here one or two Members communicated with Mr. Canning for 
| afew moments } 
I Leg parcon, Sir; I have unwillingly included in the numl-er of these res'gna 
t ons my Lord slelville, and arm wellremindes that we have been told, on the pre- 
} sent occasion, that his resigna‘ion, also, was upon the ground of the Catholi: 
} question, of which be has always beeco a supporter.—(Hear, hear) ford Mel 
' ville’s resiznation I did not mean to include in this enumeration, go that. instead 
} of aix, Lshou'd have sai | five, Protestant resignations. Howeve r, five Protestant 
} resicuations, at a!l events, came into the King’s bands, within twe nty-four hours 
and thus, five of the members on whom I had reckoned for the new Cabinet. were 
at once withdrawn: and,uoont is statemeot, | do again ask, whether it is fair to 
impute to me awiful nov-execution of the orders of wy Sovereign in the forma 
(tion of that Cabinet (Hear, hear) but did the matter rest here, ~ir? | recei: 
| ed these resignations about the middle of Thursday, and within some two bours oi 
the ineetinzof turs House’ Ut had alreaty given directions for the moving of 
he new writ—(f. e- forthe borough of Newport we presurse)—when I received 
| these resizuaticus. Upon receiving them Lsaidto my Sovereign. “ Here, Sire, s 
that which cisa les me from executirg the orders I have received from you, re 
specting the formation o! a new A.- ninistration It snow opento your Viajest: 
to adopt a new Course, for DO step has yet ben taken in the execution of those o1 
| ders that is irrecoverable; but 1 must fairly state to your Majesty, that if IT am? 
| g0 on in the position where you have been pleased to place me, my writ must fre 
| moved forto-day, forif we wailuntil the holidays, without adopting any definit 
| steps, | see that it is quite hopeless ior me to attempt to persevere int e objects 
i have undertaken.” | i not :epeat totha House, the ’ 
Sovereicn gra iously reptie dto this re prese ntation, but 
ne his handio kiss, and conirme’ me in ti which f had been named 
| (loud and repeated cheers.) These.then, Sir, are the steps which I really have 
taken ; these are the means by which 1 have been placed in the station which I at 
| present fill. I have meddied not with the conduct or the opinions of any other 
man 1 havealready expresse! my unequivocal, unqualified. approbation ef the 
course pursued by my Right Hon. Friend, Mr. Peel, and of the candor with which 
he has declared Limself on ihat pointe What have been the priuciples of conduct 
of others among my ‘ate colleagues, for the best of reasons and the wisest, I do not 
pretendto say; for really I do not knom them, (Hear.) That eanduct 1 can only 
view by its results; results which have been assuredly most painful; and] may 
truly say, to me, as painfyl as, ia almost every iastsnce—(e very iustanee | do nog 
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Right Hon. Friend)—they were unexpected. Sir, 
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—— 


; sly except m 
oS eaae not io what way I had sinned in the eyes of my colleagues:—those 


ues, L should rather say—trat they should decline acting with 
An Oy Oror vaneiad them intentionally, nor did I know that I had ever ex- 
cited among them unwittingly any feeling so hostile or personal to me, as to be at 
all likeiy to lead to this result (Hear, hear) Between my Right Hon. Friend 
and myself, it is almost unnecessary for me to observe, that upon every subject, in 
every discussion [ can cali to mind, upon all great questions of foreign or domestic 
policy and legislation—this one unhappy question of Catholic Emancipation ex- 
cepted—there has been that sort of general agreement, that ( do not believe there 
exists the individual with whom my “pigions are in more complete accor dance— 
(Loud cheers)—and | do sot think any greater calamity could have vefallen tie 
country than my Right Hon. Friend's secession from ce. , 
{fhe Right Hon Gentleman speaking of the other seceders from the Cabinet 
said, tat on all occasions bis adminis ration of the Foreign affairs of the Country. 
had received their decided approbation. (heir secession then he could not account 


rupen any grounds | F ¢ : 

” ‘There were two topics growing out of the speech of my Right 
Hon. Friend, upon which he will allow me to make one or two ob- 
servations, that | may set myself right upon points touching which 
he has laboured, | think, under some degree of misunderstanding. 
My Right Hon. Friend says, how should it be possible that when I 
have been advanced to the high situation in which | now stand, my 
moral existence, even, in that situation, and other contingent results, 
arising out of it, but for which | am not responsible, should not be in 
itself a great moral advancement and promotion of the Catholic ques- 
tion and cause. >ir, | cannot deny the truth of the proposition thus inti- 
mated, and in that proposition any Hon. Gentleman who will take the 
trouble to put the question, and the answer to the question together, 
will see that they supply the answer to be given to the taunts of the 
JJon. Baronet opposite, when he asks, “* How do Gentlemen, who have 
hitherto differed from the Government on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, consent to support it now, when that question has ac- 
quired an accession of votes in the new Administration Ng I answer, 
Sir, because they see the Protestant votes in the late Cabinet retiring 
from the new one, they see, that the very reason which leaves me 
here, in my present situation is the reason that has determined the 
late Members of that Government to take their places by the side of 
the Hon. Baronet. {Cheers.] That state of opinions, or the state 
of things which was thus likely to be produced, might have been a 
very good reason for advising my Sovereign not to place me here; 
and I have already shewn the House, that I was prepared, not ouly 
to accede to such a determination, but even to anticipate it. But it 
were a little too much, I think, to say, that that reason shall ba 
good for my Right Honourable Friend to justify his secession 
from Administration, and not good for me to account for the posi- 
tion in which the new Government | have had to form is necessarily 
placed. [Cheers.] If my Right Hon. Friend thinks that he ought 
to take the step which he has taken, and that his late colleagues are 
justified, also, in declining to act with me, why, surely, others are 
justified, upon their retirement, in saying that they will support 
me, because my Right Hon. Friend and his colleagues will not 
But I am asked—* Is the Roman Catholic Question, in point of fact, 
with the new Government, a Cabinet Question ?’’ No. [Loud cheer- 
ing.] It stands exactly, Sir, as it did in the year 1812, butina part 
of the year 1812, which my Right Hon. Friend has not exactly dis- 
tinguished from another part of that year to which his speech refer- 
red. It is very tiresome to refer to books in discussions of this kind, 
and not being prepared to anticipate the necessity of consulting 
them on this occasion, { did net bring them down with me; but in 
consequence of my Right Hon. Friend’s speech, | have sent for 
them, and | can now recur tethem. My Right Hon. Friend says, 
that in a debate which took place onthe 25th of May, 1812, in as- 
signing my reason for not joining Lord Liverpool’s Government at 
that time, | stated, that | should be coming into a Cabinet that would 
smother my own opinions, or that | used expressions to that effect, 
and yet, that onthe 22d of June of the same year, I brought the 
Catholic Question into this House, and carried it by a greatand ex- 
traordinary majority. 

But.did nothing, Sir, intervene between the 25th of May, and the 22d of June, to 
cause the change, to which my Right Hon. Friend alludes? Was there no alteration 
an the condition of the government, and the feeling of Parliament upon that subject, 
during this interval? Yes: for on the 25thof May, which wasshorfly after the death 
of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool came to me, to pro to me to beeome a membcr 
of the Administration. What passed on this subject,Gentlemen will be pleased to re- 
member, was pnblished, together with allthe negeciations entered into on that occa- 
sior and having been so recorded, cannot have since been altered, they will perceive, 
to aliewer atemporary purpose. It appears hete (Mr, Canning was now ing 
from priuted papers,) that the first question I asked Lord Liverpool was, whether the 
opinions icy ef the Government were to be considered altogether unchanged 
and unalterable, touching the laws affecting the Roman Catholics? Lord oo 
answered, that his own opinions upon those matters undoubtedly remained unaker- 
ad, and he was not aware that those of his coleagues had experienced any change. 
Now, here, sir, pause to ask what was the condition im which the Catholic question 
stood then? At the ) period ofthe unrestricted Regency, Mr. Perc: val invited into his 
Goverament, Lord Sidmouth and Lord Castlereagh; and in the toy ge debate upon 
this question which took place in this House, after that junction, Mr. Perceval and 
Lord Castlereagh both declared themselves, in the course of the discussion, inimical 
to the agitation of the question at that opportunity. Lord Castlereagh said—(the 
House will observe, that it was upon Mr. Grattan’s motion, in April, 1312)— With 
respect to the vote I shall give to-night, my Right Hon. Friend has clearly stated, 
that the Cabinet intimates an opinion, that the propriety of further concessions to the 
Catholics could not new be agitated, nor any inquiry be gone into at present on the 
snbject of the disabilitics affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland, 
with advantage to the empire, or a due regard to the welfare of the community at 
large.” Why, then, Sir, the footing upon which the Cabinet then stood, in respect 
of the Catholic Question, was one of general tesistance to it, and inthe Government 
itself, there was a joint determination to act upon that authority. It wasin this state 
of things, that on the 2oth of May, 1°12, I refused to join in Lord Liverpool's ar- 
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rangements, and I gave him uty reasons for not doing so, which were involved in that 
determination en the part of the Administration and the Cabinet. But what happen- | 
ed inthe mean time, between May the 25th, and June the 22d? Why, that in June, 

Lord Castle: eagh came down to this Honse, and being questioned by the Hon. Mr. | 
Spencer Stanhope, whom many gentlemen round me will remember I believe—as to 

the footing on which th + Catholic question was then to stand, (this was after the death 

of Mr. Perceval,) Lord Castlereagh said, ‘‘ it was so far changed, that, whereas, up to 

that period, the Cabinet, though comprising members who were actuated by different | 
opinions on the subject, had yet all concurred in hostile resistance to it; they were 
now not only to think, but to vote, if they thought proper, in pursuniace of those re- 
spective opinions.” Then, | contend, Sir. that between these two 
periods of which the Right Hon. Gentleman has spoken, the Cabinet 
itself was changed in its character, as regarded this question It 
was changed, by being put upon that independent footing on which 
my Right Hon. Friend and myself have voted in it together, for so 
many years. Did this altered condition of circumstances effect no 
change in the condition of the Catholic question? Assuredly, it 
did; and J well recollect its being bailed by Mr. Grattan, and many 
others, who voted with him, as a most important accession to that 
cause, and the proof of the fact is, that my motion was carried by a | 
triamphant majority. Now I think | have sufficiently explained the | 
difference which had arisen between the two periods in question as | 
to this important subject, and asto my views upon it. | have not | 
the vanity to believe that the speech to which my Right Hon. Friend | 
refers procured that result of which I have spoken; but three days | 
afterwards, | find that Mr. Spencer Stanhope rose to put a question | 
to the Noble Lord:—*“ He wished to know if it was intended, on the | 
part of the present Ministers, that the same policy, inevery respect, 

should be observed by them, in reference to the Catholic question, | 
which had been observed by the Administration, under a late Right | 
Hon. Gent.? Lord Castlereagh said, that he felt some difficulty in 
answering the question of the Right Hon. Gent. literally, the ar-| 
rangements forthe new Ministry not having been vet fully comple- 





ted. But as to the spirit of the question, he though he could be more | 
satisfactory. He could say this. from his knowledge of those em- | 
ployed in forming that Administration, that, generally. these seuiti- | 
ments remained the same Upon a former occasion, they had 
thought, inclusive even of those who were favourable to the mea 
sure, that the present was not the time for discussing that questioa 


| Lords are by no means so satisfactory as those by Mr 








and in still thinking so, that recent decisions of Parliament formed a 
leading consideration in influencing the adoption of that opinion. 
The sense of Parliament having been, at least for the present, defi- 
nitively pronounced, they thonght that any immediate revived dis- 
cussion would only create irritation without being productive of any 
thing useful. He was aware, however, of the growing change in fa- 
vour of those claims; and, in submission to that change, and the real 
sentiments of certaits Members ofthe Government, it had been re- 
solved on, asa principle, that the discussion of this question should 
be left free from all interference, on the part of the Government, and 
that every Member of that Government should be left to the free 
and unbiassed suggestions of his own conscientious discretion.” 
Here, then, it is evident that a complete change was, at that time, 
considered to have occurred between the 25th May and the 10th of 
June 1812, in the opinions of the Government. At the former pe- 
riod, the Cabinet were all united in resistance to the Catholic ques- 
tion; at the latter, it was to be left open and free to the unbiassed 
discussion of all or any of the Members of that Cabinet. [Hear.] 

Kut, to come to the present condition of that question, l say again, it remains in 
this Government, in the state it was truly described to be in by lord Castlereagh 
in 1812; and precisely as it has been since repeatedly descrited by myself. in 
short, as it was described to be in is25,in a debate which took place in the month 
of Mareh upon the state of Ireland and in the very ‘ast debate, in the last Session 
of Parliament, io the same year, upon Catholic Emancipation On this heady | 
will only add, that | hold myself as perfectly at lierty to propound inthe Cab.net, 
the Roman Catholic Question, as | fee! myself free to propound any other question 
atfecting the national interests, assuming to myself only the liberty of bringing it 
forward at such times as my Own judgme:it, and the exercise of my own discretion, 
snd present circuinstances, shall directine. (Cheers) Such was the footing upon 
which this question stood when 1 was the colleague of my Rizht Honorable Friead ; 
and on that same footing it stands now. Let it be observed, therefore, by those with 
whom | have formerly acted, and from whose objections 0 this occasion 1 do not 
ehrink, however the acknowledgment | have made may be attempted to be convert- 
ev into matte: of opposition 10 us, that, wiih those who form the present Cabinet, 
and some of whom formed part of the last, the Catholic question now stands on the 
same ground as it stood on under Lord Liverpool's Government. ‘That is a question 
which each Member of the Government is at liberty, if he pieases, to bring forward 
in the Cabinet, or to propound to Parliament, but if any .iember of the Goyern- 
ment shall so bring it forward in either House of Parliament, he is distinetly to state 
that he does so in his individual capacity only, and not as pledging his Colleagues to 
his ewn opinions on the su‘ ject. (Hear, hear.) This, Sir, isthe position of the 
Cathoiic Question now: it is the same in which it was placed in the ) ear 1812, itis 
the same in which it bas now stood for fifteen years successively. (Hear. hear ) 
That it should remain ia this state is a fact which 1 know has beer much objected 
to by many : but if I consider the state of the country at large—the inclination of 
meu's niuds upon this matter in England as well as in lrelan: and tue untinite dif- 
ficulties which surround the attempt at present to eiter that state—it is, in my judg- 
ment, and in my conscience | belit ve it to be, the only footing upon which it can 
he at pre-ent left, unlessthere be the views of partizans to be consulted, the ac- 
eomplishment of whose wishes on the one hand, or whose attempt to stille free and 
growing Opinions on the other, woula, in the result, lead to 4 convulsion in one part 
or other, of the Uuited hingdom. (Hear, hear, hear.) Now, Sir, 1 am not pre- 
pare! for convulsions in either. (Hear, hear.) § would not raise hopes which | 
do not see any immediate means of real.zing In making this observation. | am not 
speaking of the moral accomplishmeut of those hope-,butof exciting expectations 
without having good grounds to anticipate their immediate or speedy fulfilment, I re- 
member too well, and buta short memory indeed is required for that purpose, how 
much has been uttered in the way of complaint in debates of this House upon the 
Catholic Question, about things being said and done in Ireland that had raised ex 
pectations, which ought not, it has been observed, to have been excited, unless the 
authorities from whom those acts and declarations emanatec, were prepared to fol- 
low them up. Now. Sir, it isprecisely because of my not being at present prepar- 
ed to follow them up, that | will not raise such expectationss Much and cordially 
as | agree with those who view the measure itself of Emancipation, as calculated to 
tranquillize Lreland: 1 yet estimate very highly the degree of passive resistance 
to it. which exists in this countrys (Hear, heat.) 1 would pot run against the 
feelings any move than L would avainst the interests of England But if looking to 
the character and extent of that resistance, | am asked whether t cespair of the 
ultimate sucess of the Question. I answer, that Ido not despair that the good 
sense of the English people, from candid discussion, and repeated consideration of 
it, notwithstanding more factious resistance to the claims themselves, will ultimate 
ly concede tim<e claims. Isay, | think, Sir, the time willcome when wel! mean- 
ing and conscientious, and ey n intelligent people. now among the most strenuous 
and most Lonest opponents of this great measure, will look back with a degree of 
surprise. and almost incredulity, at the opposition which they have, up to that 
time, manifested to it. But, though | think thie, ! am not prepared to run counter, 
in themed time, to Enciish feeling. A single week of peace in FEaciand. is worth 
a much Jarger portion of cise devoted tothe acomplishmenut of a great, but. as yet, 
a theoretical, good in another portion of the empire ‘Though | thus confidently 
expect the dawn, | am by no means prepared to hasten it—though I know the pre- 
sent darkness upon this su!ject, for darkness 1 must consier it, will be succeeded 
by a great illumination in the minds of men, I am disposed to watch patiently the 
prozress of that enlightenment. ‘This result I heartily hope for, but | will uot endea- 
vour to anticipate it by any attempt to force the — of any community. 
(Hear ) ' hope Ll have now, Sir, given to Honourable Gentleman every satisfacto- 
ry explanation upon the topics which have been this sight referred to. (Loud 
Cheers.) So far as IT am aware, I have kept nothing back ; but when { am tauated 
by questions such as that which an Hon, Gentlemen has put to me. whether I do 
not know that in the very penetralia of the Royal breast there exist feeliags re- 
pugnant to the Catholic Claims, lreply, that 1 would venerate ia that most jilustrious 
individual, as 1 did in his — Father. the reyugnant feelings which actuate nim on 
this question. (Hear, hear.) | would hurt no feeiings. as | have already said, of that 
wature. But if [am asked by that Hon. Gentleman, whether I think the Coronation 
Oath is anv obstacle in the way of concession on the part of the Crown, | answer, No 
(Hear, hear) No more did Lord Liverpool-. no more did my Right Hun, Friend 
himself ; and if the time shal! ever come when it may be necessary to argue that 
question, I shall derive my best arzument, for the view I take of that }-oint. from 
the opinions which have already been addressed to Parliameat upon the subject by 
those great men. (Hear, hear.) Jet uot, then, the people of Engiand be run away 
with the notion, that, by the carrying of the Catholic Question, the peace of their 
country would be endangered. The time has passed when those pernicious influ 
ences, which have been so much adverted to, could be any longer exercised by the 
Catholic Church. with any effect, upon its security or its welfare. But does the 
Hon. Gentleman, who so much deprecates all discussion of this question, imagine 
that it can be avoided! Does he imagine that this is an: object of political ne- 
cessity, the accomplishment of which can be overlooked? Does be suppose that if 
we wil] not consider it, it isa question which will steep? Or does he believe. that 
if it should sieep, it will be awakened by any otherthan a dreadful and deplorable 
emergency (Hear, hear,hear.) No, Sir, we must look it in the face. We must 
not turn from it. Bat. though I believe that it is a question which has gained 
strength fromthe change which has taken piace in the Government—(a change, 
God knows ! not of my seeking)—though 1 concur with those who imagine that it 
is a cause which has acquired additional power—l would not force it by pressing it 
upon Pariiament now, any more than | did when Ll sided with my Right Honorable 
Friend near me, and the Government of Lord Liverpool 

Mr. Canning concluded a brilliant speech, by alluding to the sac- 
rifice he made in 1822, when he was induced to relinquish his ap- 
pointment to the government of India, for that of Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and said, that if at that time the latter situation had 
been offered him with the stipulation that he should not succeed to 
any higher office, merely on account of his sentiments on the Catho- 
lic Question, he would have indignantly spurned the offer. ‘In 
short,”’ said he, ‘‘ to agree to serve under such men, on such a con- 
dition, I should regard as the badge of my Helotism, and as the in- 
delible disgrace of my political existence, [Loud and vehement 
cheering. } 
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By the arrival of the Hudson from London, and the Birmingham from Liver- 
pool, we have received London papers to the 8th ult. 


It is quite impossible for us to give any adequate idea of the interesting con- 
tents of these papers—so crowded are they with Parliamentary and other matter 
of the deepest importance. We have given, however, the speeches of Mr. Peel 
and Mr. Canning, as they exhibit the best analysis of the present momentous 
state of things, and will doubtless be read with al! the interest their character 
merits. The explanations given by the seceding Ministers in the House of 
Peel. The grand diffi- 


culty seams to have been their notion that they could not act under Mr. Can- 


| ning, béeause of bis Catholic opinions, avd, therefore, they sent in their resig- 


nations. But it does vot appear that either of them took the trouble to ascertain 
that Mr. Canning was commanded by the King to form the Cabinet upon the 
, Earl of Liverpooi—namely, to leave to each Member the choice 
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of opposing or supporting the Catholic claims, as he thought proper, and not to 
make them a Cabinet measure. Had the Right lion. Seceders given themselves the 
trouble to ascertain this important fact, it does not appear, from their own <on- 
fessions, that there would have been (except with Mir. Peel) any particular ne- 
cessity for resorting to the measure thev adopted. 

It will be seen in our Parliamentary report that some of Mr. Canmning’s former 
associates have gone over to the Opposition side of the House, and that many of 
his former opponents have joined him on the Ministerial Benches. This is a 
curious and novel state of things. The principal opporents of the re-constructed 
Ministry are the Marquess of Londonderry, Earl of Wincheisea, Duke of Wel- 
lington, Earl Mansfield, &c. &e. in the Upper—ani Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
Mr. Dawson, not Mr Peel, in the Lower House; while he is supported bi the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. Lord Holland, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Brougham, 
Lord John Russel, and others. The Opposition seems to te of a fierce and vin- 
dictive character, but yo vote bas yet taken place that shows its strength. The 
tactics, too, of this Opposition are not less remarkable than its violence.—Sup- 
posing that Mr. Cavning and his new friends will not agree upon the questions 
of Parliamentary reform, abolition of sinecures, &c. they (the new Opposition ) 
have deiermined to bring them jorward themselves! and, accordingly. we find 
the Earl of Winchelsea giving notice of a motion upon these questions to take 
place iv June!!! This is a bold and ingenious mancuvre, and is like forcing 
trumps ina hand at whist; but Mr.jCanning and his friends are too wary 
to be taken by tlis coup de main, for the Marquess of Lansdowne has expressed 
his determination to Oppose the consideration of the Catholic question tor the 
present session, and Mr. Brougham has urged the Ctholics, in a most powerful 
and energetic speech, to keep quiet for the present ; while Lord Jobn Russel, 
the champion of reform in Parliament. has declared that he will not now, see- 
ing “how much Mr. Conning is clogged and impeded by his former friends 
moot against him the necessi y of Parliamentary Reform.” 

We do not yet sce that Mr. Canning has formed any coalition 
with the Whigs—none of the leaders of that party have accepted 
office, and Mir. Brougham says he has no intention of doing so; Mr. 
Canning has not adopted one Whig measure, but, on the contrary, 
has declared again and again his determination to obey the King’s 
commands and adhere to the principles of the Earl of Liverpool. 
But the Whigs, nevertheless, have promised, and have, so far, given 
Mr. Canning their support; and herein lies the great achievement 
of the new Premier—he has secured the support of the Whigs with- 
out adopting their principles or admitting them to office. The Whigs 
voluntarily—and we say honourably—give him their votes, because 
they have confidence in his patriotism, and believe that he willdo al! 
that he can do for the good of the country. 








GENERAL ORDER, 

Horse-Guards, May 1.—It is his Majesty’s command, that the Correspondence, 
which has hitherto been addressed to the Military Secretary of the Comman- 
der-iu-Chief, shall be addressed to Lieut. General Sir Herbert Taylor, Deputy 
Secretary at War. By his Majesty’s Command. 

HENRY TORRENS, Adjatant General. 

Horse-Guards, April 30, 1827.—Notwithstanding that Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington bas found it necessary to lay at his Majesty’s feet his resigna- 
tion of the Command of the Army, with which his Majesty had been most gra- 
siously pleased toentrust him, he begs to assure the General Officers, Officers, 
and troops, of his constant sulicitude for their honour and welfare. 

By his Grace’s command, HENRY TORRENS, Adjutant General. 


[The following is the correspondence which took place between Mr, Canning 
aud the Duke of Wellington. The Duke, whenmaking his explanations in the 
House of Lords, complained, but without reason, we think, of want of courtesy 
in Mr. C’s. letter.] 

Mr. Canning to the Duke of Wellington. 
Foreign Office, April 10, 1827, 6 p m. 

My dear Duke of Wellington—The King has, at an audience 
from which I am just returaed, been graciously pleased to signify to 
me his Majesty's commands to lay before his Majesty, with as little 
loss of time as possib's,a plan of arrangement for a reconstruction 
of the Administration. 

In executing these commands, it will be as much my own wish, as 
itis my duty to his Majesty, to adhere tothe principles om witch 
Lord Liverpool's @evel nnrent fas so long acted together. I need 
not add how essentially the accomplishment must depend upon your 
Grace’s continuance as a Member of the Cabinet. Ever, my dear 
Duke of Wellington, your Grace's sincere and faithful servant, 

(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Canning. 
London, April 10, 1827. 

My dear Mr. Canning—l! have received your letter of this even. 
ing, informing me that the King had desired you to lay before his Ma- 
jesty a plan of arrangements for the re-construction of the Adminis. 
tration ; and that, in executing these commands, it was your wish to 
adhere to the principles on which Lord Liverpool's Government bas 
so long acted together, 

I anxiously desire to be able to serve his Majesty as I have done 
hitherto, in his Cabinet, and with the same colleagues. But before 
| give an answer to your obliging proposition, I should wish to know 
who the person is whom you intend to propose to his Majesty, as the 
head of the Government. Ever, my dear Mr. Canning, your’s most 
sincerely. (Signed) WELLINGTON. 

The Right Hon. George Canning. 

Mr. Canning to the Duke of Wellington. 
Foreigo Office, April 11, 1827. 

My dear Duke of Wellington, —I believed it to be so generally uo- 
derstood, that the King usually entrusts the formation of an Admin- 
istration to the individual whom it is bis Majesty's gracious intention 
to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to me, when | commu- 
nicated to your Grace, yesterday, the commands which } had just 
received from his Majesty, to add, that, in the present instance his 
Majesty does not intend to depart from the usual course of proceed- 
ing on such occasions. 

I am sorry to have delayed some hours, this answer to your Grace's 
Letter: but, from the nature of the subject, I did not like to forward 
it, without having previously submitted it (together with your Grace's 
Letter,) to his Majesty. Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

Your Grace’s sincere and faithful serv’t. (Signed) GEO. CANNING. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Canning. 
London, April 11, 1827. 

My dear Mr. Canning—I have received your letter of this day ; 
and | did not understand the one of yesterday evening, as you have 
now explained itto me. 

| understood from yourself, that you had had in contemplation 
another arrangement; and I do not believe that the practice to which 
you refer has been so invariable, as to evable me to affix a meaning 
to your letter. I trust you will have experienced no inconvenience 
from the delay of this answer; which | assure you has been occa- 
sioned by the desire to discover a mode, by whichI could continue 
united with my recent Colleagues. 1 sincerely wish that | could 
bring my mind to that conviction, that with the best intentions oa 
your part, your Government could be conducted practically on the 
principles of that of Lord Liverpool; that it would generally be so 
considered; or that it would be adequate to meet our difficulties in a 
manner satisfactory to the King, and conducive to the general in- 
terests of the country. As, however, | am convinced that these 
principles must be abandoned eventually, that all our measures 
would be viewed with suspicion by the usual supporters of the Go- 
vernment, that I could do no good in the Cabinet, and that | should 
at last be obliged to separate myself from it, ata moment at which 
such a separation would be more inconvenient to the King’s service, 
than it can be at present; | beg vou to request his Mejesty to excuse 
me from belonging to his Councils. Ever, my dear Mr. Canning, 
your's most sincerely. (Signed) WELLINGION. 


" The Right Hon. George Canning. 
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Muperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, May 1. 


The Member's Lobby. and the steps leading to it, were much crow- 
ded throughout the day, by persons anxious to get a glimpse of the 
political characters regarding whom there is so much public interest 
at present. Considerable doubts were entertained as to the possibi- 
lity of Mr. Canning’s taking his seat to-day at ail, from an impres- 
sion which prevailed that he could not take the oaths after the clock 
had struck four: and it was thought that the ballot would not admit 
of attention to any other business till some time after that hour. All 
misapprehension was, however, terminated by the appearance of 
the Right Hon, Gentleman, followed by an attendant bearing his 
“qualifications” fora seat. His entrance into the lobby was marked 
hy a demonstration of eager curiosity on the part of the strangers 


of the others associated with me—lI felt that it would not be consist- 
ent with the maintenance of my character as a public man, to ac- 
quiesce in any arrangement, which, while it conferred benefit on me 
and enabled me to retain office, was calculated materially to pro- 
mote the success of the question, to which under other circumstan- 
ces, I had offered the strongest resistance. Sir, under those circum- 
stances, considering the nature of my opposition, that its strength 
and permanency were well kuown,! was left but one course to pursue. 
These, then, being the grounds—the broad. distinct, and intelligible 
grounds—upon which I acted—my long and well known opposition 
to any measure for granting farther concessions to the Roman Ca- 
tholics—I will be judged by the country, and | appeal to the House, 
whether I could have given any satisfactory reason for acquiescing 
in an arrangement which was so plainly and decidedly calculated to 
promote the object | had invariably opposed, by giving political 
power to the Roman Catholics —a measure which | have always con- 





in waiting, who by this time formed a body so dense as to make ita 
work of «xtreme difficulty for the High Constable, with bis nume- 
rous posse of subordinates, to keep a clear passage for the Members. 
“ There’s Mr. Canning!’ burst from many lips as the Right Hon. 
Gentleman appeared upen the scene, and began to make his way 
through the crowd, not without considerable impediment from the 
curious, to the office appointed for the examination of the qualtfica- 
tion of Members newly elected. Similar, although less in degree, 
was the feeling of interest excited towards Mr. Peel. 

The Gallery was not opened till near five o'clock, at which time 
the appearance of the House, to eves accustomed to its ways, and 
having an acquaintance with the * olden style,” was highly singular 
and interesting, ‘‘A mighty change” was visible, and it seemed as 
though some magic influence had been at work altering the face of 
all things. The House of Convuons no longer appeared as a House 
“ divided against itself’ Hostile array there seemed none; and 
conflicting interests and parties appeared now assembled round the 
same standard, uniied asin one mass, and devoted to the same cause. 
In other words, the ancieut opponents of his Majesty’s Government 
had ceased to contend, end fairly grounded their arms before one 
destined to attain mastery over all his enemies, by the force of genius 
and the wisdom and integrity of his mind. ** Llis Majesty's Opposi- 
tion” had absolutely fled from the field, aud were to be seen in dense 
array behind the leading members of his Majesty’s Administration 
On the Treasury Bench wes Mr. Caleraft and Me. Western, seated 
beside Mr. Wyun, Mr. Croker, and, subsequently Mr. Canuing, Mr. 
Huskisson, &e. Oa the second bench sat Mr. Ti-rney, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Lord Duncannon, and others. On the third bench, Mr. 
Brougham had taken his ploce, together with Sir R Wilson, Mr. Ley- 
cester, Mr. Fowell Buxton, Lord Nugent, aud several other Members 
of the Opposition. On the fourth bench were to be seen, Lord Sef- 
ton, Mr. Gordon. Mr. W. Smith, and so on up to the sixth beach from 
the floor into the remotest corner of the House. A more full attend- 
ance, indeed, could not be conceived —nor did it seem possible to find 
room for one additional Member in any part of the building. The 
side galleries were crowded to excess. Many Peers. amongst whom 


templated, and still contemplate, as tending to dangerous conse- 
quences. and, among others, to prevent the upholding «f our church 
establishment, more especially in Ireland. As I knew | must be judg- 
ed by my country, according to the sentiments | had avowed from 
the earliest periods of my political life, according to the reasoning by 
which those sentiments had been supported, and according to the 
strength and permanency with which | had persevered in urging my 
views and arguments upon the House of Commons, both in office 
and out of office, I could not for a moment hesitate as to what 
course it was my duty to adopt. But | coufess, even if 1 had changed 
my opinions, | should have hesitated to have acted upon that change 
now that the Duke of York is no more, and that the political voice of 
Lord Liverpool is silenced. Such, then, Sir, having been the course, 
the uniform course, which [ have pursued during the whole of my 
public life, and such having been the sentiments which I held when 
1 was appointed to office, | could not, consistently with my own feel- 
ings and my own character, continue to retain that office, after the 
great change to which I refer had taken place. 

And now, Sir, I proceed to the next question—whether the ap- 
pointment of my Right Honourable Friend to be the head of the 
Administration, and to occupy the place which was recently occu- 
pied by Lord Liverpool, would, if [acquiesced in the arrangement. 
promote the final success of the Roman Catholic Question Sir, I 
[ think itwould. J give my Right Hon. Friend the fullest credit for 
honesty, for sincerity, and for firmness of purpose. | judge him 
according as | judge myself—I judge him by the whole course 
of his public life—by the zeal and earuestness he has manifested in 
the cause to which | refer—and, feeling as } have done, satisfied 
with the sincerity of his intentions, I felt, that were he placed at the 
head of the Adwinistration, he would promote ultimately, if not im- 
mediately, the measure he had so long desired. Feeling, therefore, 
as | did feel, J could do no less than retire from that Administration. 
Sir, it is not merely that my Right Hon. Friend differs in opinion 
from me (that be has long done) and that it would be but just and 
equitable that he should continue to do— but the change that had 
taken place, was one which transferred, into his hands, all the influ- 





were Lord Bexley, Lord Farnham, Lord Roden, the bishops of Lich- 
field and Bath and Wells, were accommodated with seats iu this part 
of the House; the Duke of Norfolk was also here, and appeared to 
take a deep interest in the proceedings. But that which puzaled the 
skill of the most experienced attendants of the House was to discov- 
er who were the Members in possession of the Opposition benches. 
With the exception of Joseph Hume, Esq. who was constant to the 


pillar erected for the support of the side gallery, oo the third bench, | 


aed Lord Miltominhis usual seat, it wae impossible, among the crow: 
of faces, to recognise any one accusivmed ta cli ay take ony part 
in the business of the House. 

Mr. Peel had taken his place on what is understood to be the neu 
tral ground on ‘the Ministerial side of the Honse, aul the identical 
seat which Mr. Canning used to occupy during his temporary retive- 
ment from office in 1822. Mr. Goulburn sat beside him. 

A new writ forthe return of a Member to servein Parliament for 
the borowgh of Ashburton, in the room of the Right Hon. William 
Sturges Bourne, who had accepted the office of one of his Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, having been moved for, 

Mr. PEEL rose and said—Sir, as the motion now put to the 
House, regards the succession to an office which T had receatly the 
honour to hold, I hope the House will not consider me as preferring 
av unreasonable request, if | entreat periission to take advantage 
of the opportunity of explaining the grounds why [have retired from 
that affiee, and resigned into his Majesty’s hands the authority he 
had been pleased to confer on me. [Hear, hear.] 1] am aware, 
how mach of personal matter must be involved in any explanation 
of this kind, yet, so frequently have I, under other circumstaness, 
obtained the indulgence of the House, that T should feel disappoint- 
ed indeed, if T found | had been deceived by a vain expectation 
‘hat such indulgence would be continued whenever [ rose to avail 
myself of an opportunity to declare the motives and the reasons 
whith induced me to take the part | have recently taken. [Hear, 
hear.] Three weeks have now elapsed, since | virtually resigned 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home Department—an office 
which I have had the honour to hold for a period not inconsidera- 
ble; and, as during that interval the sileuce which | have thought 


proper to observe, may have given rise to many doubts, and to much | 


misconception, | feel doubly bound to address myself to the House 
to support the course which | have pursued, as ane by which | oucht 
to have acted upon public grounds—a course which was necessary 
to the maintenance of my consistency, and tothe preservation of 
my own character, as of the class of public men. J have been sup- 
ported by the hope that this day would afford me the opportunity | 
so much desired. and, that IT should be enabled before the House of 
Commons—whose confidence | am deeply anxious to merit and pre. 
serve—to justify the course | have adopted, and to vindicate myself 
from those doubts, and from that misconception. to which my con- 
tinued silence has rendered me liable [ say, to vindicate myseif, 
and ta justify the course | have adopted, because, I do not see that 
a public man, having embarked ina public canse, and engaged to 
discharge the duties of a public office, can be warranted, upon light 


ence and power belonging, : 
, Prime Minister. i: was nota mere transfer of this influence, and 
| this power, from one man to another, but it was a transfer from the 
most powerful opponent of the Roman Catholics to their most able 
jand most powerful advocate. Under, these circumstances, then, 
and with reference to that question, after such a transfer, it was 
quite impossible that the Government could continue to be carried 
on under principles similar to those acted upon under Lord Liver- 
pool, and f was, therefore, at once prepared to take the part which | 
have sinee found it necessary to take. Now, Sir, [had frequent op- 
portnnities of marking the splendid course pursued by my Right 
Hou. Friend, with reference to this one and most tmperrant ques- 
} tion, and Tecan only say, that each hour contributed to confirm me 
in the opinion, that his most strenuons exertions would always be 
called into action, to produce the object he has had in view from the 
earliest periods of his life, and of which he has been the great and 
able advocate.  { found from the first period, when the restrictions 
were removed from his present Majesty—then Prince Regent—up to 
March Jast, when the Honourable Baronet who represents the city 
of Westminster, brought forward a resolution, the effect of which 
was, to graut the demands of the Roman Catholies—I found my 
Right Hon Friend. persevering with the same activity and deter- 
mination in the same career, for the promotion of the Roman Ca- 
tholic question, which T so determinately opposed. 1 found in 1812, 
my Right Hon. Friend, after Mr. Grattan had brought forward a 
motion for coneeding to the Roman Catholics their claims, which 
| motion was rejected by the House—] found, I say, my Right Hon. 
Friend uct satisfied with this decision, but that very Session bringing 
for vard a motion, which pledged the House that, during the next 
Session of Parliament it would reconsider the matter, with a view to 
| asceriain if. the claims of the Roman Catholics might be granted. 
| Now, | ask, what was there to prevent my Right Hon. Friend from 
| pursing, in 1827, the very course which he did pursue in 1812? In 
1812, the motion was rejected, but my Right Hon. Friend was oot 
| satisfied with this decision, and so brought it forward again during 
‘that Session, to be discussed in another shape during the Session 
| that followed. I do not know that my Right Hon. Friend intended, 
| nor do 1 know that he did not intend, to bring this question of Ca- 
| tholic Concessions before Parliament during the present Session, or 
| Reine any other. Ofcourse, I asked him for no pledge as to his 
intentions, and, if I had asked him, | could not expect, that on such 
_asubject he would have given me any; butif I had accepted office 
| under him, it would, perhaps, have been impossible for me to con- 
tinue in that office, even to the end of the present Session, for, with 
my sentiments and avowed opinions, | could not have agreed to the 
consideration of a question during the next Session, which had fail- 
,ed in the Hon. Baronet’s hands during this. Sir, from the year 18#2, 
| to the year 1827. on every occasion when this question has been 
brought forward, my Rt Hon. Friend has, in consistency with his pro- 
| fessions and continued declarations, given to it his decided, his power- 
| ful, and his effectual support.. But my Rt. Hon Friend has not only 
| supported it when brought forward directly, for | have found him, 
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or trivial grounds, to withdraw himself trom such office, and from | himself, bringing the subject before the house in such a manners to 


the confidence of those with whom he had been associated. 


been influenced by any privete pique, or by any personal feeliang—] 
should have felt that although I conld not be’considered as morally 
responsible, | shou'd have proved myself unworthy to have held the 
high office with which it was his Majesty’s gracious pleasure to ho 
nour me, Bat, Sir, my motives anc feelings have been 6f a nature 
far otherwise; they are shortly these—and I will, without further 
preface, declare them tothe House. Sir, the house and the country 
are well aware that there is a great constitutional question, to one 
particular side af which | profess myself fervently attached. For 
18 years | have pursued an undeviating course of opposition—have 
always offered the most uncompromising hostility—against any mea- 
sure for granting further concessions to the Roman Catholics. Dur- 
ing 14 of those 18 years J have held office under fhe Crown, and dur- 
ing 11 of those 14 years. that office has heen closely and intimately 
connected with the affairs and interests of Ireland. t still retain, 
and without the slightest variation, the opinions | have so long advo- 
cated; and, having so done—above all, having acted the part | have 
considered my duty, when, inthe Lower House of Parliament | was 


@single Minister of the Crown, opposing the views and desires of 


we Sir, if | induce concessions by parts, but which parts involved (and he did not 
Thad acted inconsiderately, indifferently, or, with levity—if I had , conceal the fact) the whole question. 


In 1822, my right hon. friend 
| originated a motion inthis house for the admission of certain Roman 
| Jatholic peers into the house of Lords. This motion [ thea opposed, 
jand can | now imagine, that my right hou jfriend, invested with an 
high office, and the power and influence consequent upon it, will take 
(a different view of this matter to that which he then took? How, 
| theo, could T stand up before the country, and offer an excuse for giv- 
iag my sanction to that which I had previously opposed? No word 
| that I say is intended as a complaint against my right hon. friend— 
‘ar from it—but what I have urged is necessary to vindicate my cha- 
} racter, and to exhibit the grounds on which | have considered it ne- 
| cessary to decline taking office under him. What security then, I ask, 

have J, that my right hon. friend will not do in 1827, that which he 
did in 1822? § will quote the very language used by my right hon. 
friend on the 30th of April 1822, on the occasion to which I hage re- 
ferred: “ I solemnly declare to this house, that I would a Shave 
hwongh¢ this question forward, had I not felt assured, that the repa- 
ration which Task on the behalfof the Catholic Peers, is,in the name 
of policy as expedient, as. in the name of humanity it is charitable, 
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aad properly belonging, to the office of 


Cpe Brama. 


Park Theatre.—Our critical office this last week, has been no sine- 
cure. In spite of the weather, which has been of a canicular tem- 
perature, have we been kept at our post of observation by the wou- 
sual activity of Managers New plays, and new actors have foilow- 
ed each other in nightly succession, claiming the town’s patronage 
and the critic’s praise It is no paradox, to say that managers fre- 
quently deserve patronage even when they offer us only inferior dra- 
matic productions. A bad play costs them just as much noney and 
trouble as a good one, and they can have therefore no unworthy mo- 
tive in giving us the one instead of the other. Plays in this country 
are like all other foreign importations. We must take their excel- 
lence ontrust, just as we presume on the temper of razors or the com- 
plexions of broadcloths. It is not vatil we have tried them at home 
that we can pass sentence on their actual excelience. The English 
play-wrights are not so expert in their art, as the other mavufactu 
rers of that country. Plays wilt never be of the first quality until 
they are written by steam. Itis an important question whether a 
tariff should not be enacted in theatrical matters, and the home ma- 
nufacture encouraged and sustained by high protecting duties. This 
is submitted to legislators, as worthy of their profoundest delibera- 
tions. 

At the Park, Miss Kelly is delighting those who have the good taste 
to patronize her, by her felicitous performances. Her Mrs. Oakles 
we were greatly pleased with. Mr. Conway played one night; it 
was a volunteer appearance in behalf of Clarke, an actor of much 
value, who with a large and helpless family has been plunged into 
great distress, by a severe physical affliction. These generosities 
are common with Mr. Conway. His Brutus was a fine and dignified 
performance, remiuding us continually of John Kemble. Wallack, 
who also eontribuied his serviees on the occasion, was Cassius, but 
we would rather see him in pantomime, than in Shakespeare. Barry 
is an useful actor—always correct, always beyon’t censure, and when 
eustaining his proper line of parts, he approaches more nearly to ex- 
cellence than any stock-actor in this country. His Mark Antony 
was good, but not first rate. It is not one of those characters which 
exactly belong to him. 

Mr. Kilner from the Boston Theatre, has performed Falstcff. His 
fat knight” has a great reputation at the Eastward, aud deservedly. 
{t is full of a rich humour. 

The New York Theatre (Bowery) —The Wife's Stratagem, which 
has been performed twice during the week, is a modernization 
from Shirley’s Gamester. Mr. Poole is the person under whose 
inspe tion the sterling materials of a sterling age have been 
fashioned into a gayer and more fantastic shape —The story 
turns on the stratagem contrived by a wife, (aided by a young 
female ward and her lover) against an indifferent and gaming 
husband. This sinful gentleman is amorous of his ward and makes 
an assiguation to go with her to a masquerade, but such is his at- 
tachment to the dice-box that he sells the assignation to a friend for 
an immediate supply of money. It had been previously arranged 
that the wife was to take the young lady's place, and when the friend 
discovers the change. an explanation ensues, and they all three com 
bine to make the husband believe that his wife actually kept the ap- 
appointment. After some ludicrous anger he consents, in order to 
hide his humiliation, to the marriage of the young couple, and pro 
mises t.enceforward to forswear play and be a fuithful husband.— 
It will be seen that the plot, however dramatically it may be mana- 


| ged. is always tending towards the indelicate, nor has that tendency 


been much abated by any fastidiousness in the dialogue. We abo 
minate cant, yet we are not therefore the admirers of licentiousness 
Wit and humour may exist in all their richness without borrowing 
from indelicacy., We are earnest in protesting against the numerous 
freedoms of this sort which are scattered over * the Wife’s Strata- 
gem.” The acting is extremely good. Barrett, in the husband, is 
spirited, easy, and genteel. His perplexity (when distracted by his 
contlicting passions for Arabella and the dice-box) was very divert- 
ingly portrayed, and when made to believe that his follies have con- 
tributed to his own dishonour, Mr. Barrett threw a large portion of 
tragic power into the representation. Mrs. Young is the wife, aud 
so long as she continues to wear that queer compound of satin and 
sky-blue which passes for a diess, we shill be adverse to any thing 
like sympathy for her sorrow or joy for her success. it is impossible 
to feel for a woman who has so little taste in petticoats. The per- 
formance of Mrs. Barrett excelled all that we are used to see at this 
theatre in fashionable comedy. Arabella is a free-hearted and free 
spoken young lady, with wit, wealth, and a treasury of ardent wishes 
Mrs. Barret gave the sarcasms and witticisins of the text with much 
point, and exhibited very happily the pert insouciance and arrogant 
languor of a rich beauty. The scene in which she annihilates the 
vulgar coxcomb (Hyatt) was admirable. This same coxcomb isa 
well drawn character. He is a low-bred, ignorant, counting-house 
clerk, whom his rich uncle is anxious to hew into shape, by buying 
him a character for courage, and expending large sums in dress.— 
The species infests the city, im street as well as drawing room, and 
it is a nuisance that oughi to be abated. Hyatt rather caricatures the 
part. This is supererogation, for the character is itself a caricature 
of nature. The comedy, it is scarcely necessary to add, went off 
with considerable applause. 

The Chatham Theatre.—The number of theatres and the force of 
attractions elsewhere, has prevented this house from 


being as 
crowded as the managers might desire. 


The company, though col- 
lected under many disadvantages, is one of considerable talents. 
We nave seen the Koad lo Ruin and Pizarro played there with more 
than respectable success. In the former. Dwyer manifests a good 
deal of that vivacity, as Goldfinch, for which he was once so famous, 
and in the latter a Mr. Webb (from Philadelpvia) made his debut as 
Rolla under very favorable circumstances. His voice, especially, is 
entitled to notice for the clearness aud mellowness of its tone. Mr. 
Adams, a young gentleman who has recently gone upon the stage, 
appeared here in Hamlet on Tuesday. It is an arduous character, 
requiring a combination of requisites which few actors, even of the 
longest standing, possess. There is a want of ease and self posses- 
sion about Mr. Adams which nothing but experience can supply. 
His licentious alterations of Shakespeare’s text, however, are wholly 
intolerable. The performance otherwise evinced a capacity for suc- 
cess in the profession. The other characters were not well sustained. 


Polonius was sadly ignorant of his part, It is impossible for us to 
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be in four places at once:—a faculty enjoyed by no one that we 
ever heard of except the krishman’s bird. This impossibility must 
absolve us from any impvtation of not being gallant enough to wit- 
ness the debut of Mrs. Hill in Evphrasia (Grecian Daughter). We 
have frequently seew her in London but not with such pleasure as to 
expect any thing very extraordinary here —Li is said that Mr. May- 
wood has been commissioned to collect a Company in England for 
this theatre. Few men are better fitted for such ao office. and we 
may anticipate much from bis theoretical and practical acquaintance 
with the stage. 

We perceive that Mr. Cooper is playing at Cincinnati with great 
success. Hamblin and Booth have just completed engagements ae 
Baltimore. Forrest is at Providence. In this last tow Mrs Ham 
blin (she is @ great favourite there) has gone through some of hea 
principal parts to very good houses. A gentleman named Field he 
recently made an advautageous delud at Providence in tragedy. 
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